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Mr, Pretident and Gentlemen of the Society: — 

I have accepted the invitation to address your society od 
this anniversary with more than usual pleasure. We are ' 
living in an age of almost euperhuman endeavor. Never be> 
fore has the mind of man been so roused to action, in all the 
strange and eventful history of his efforts to elevate himself 
to the highest standard of material prosperity, and of moral 
and intellectual cultivation. Everywhere, by fearless devo- 
tion to every great work, io the workshop, in the studio, oa 
the land and on the sea, by steam and wind and the electric 
currents, in the sunny and silent corn-fields, and on the wild 
and stormy battle-field, man is engaged in subduing all pow- 
erfal nataral forces to his own purpose, and in enlarging all 
the faculties which God has given him for the divine service 
which he is destined to perform on earth. 

I rejoice that this restless and rigorous activity has reached 
that great occupation which is your admiration, your study, 
your livelihood. The vast oceau moves and heaves and 
tosses with its deep sonorous cadences, the mingling of the 
myriad voices striving to be heard ; and from out the mighty 
bosom the wave rolls on and on until its ripple dies peaceful- 
ly here at our feet. This quiet spot, with its beautiful re- 
pose, has not escaped the influence of the storm and struggle 
r^ng without and beyond. Each remote extremity feels its 
pulsation ; and there is not a farm nor a workshop which is 
not roused from its lethargy of deepest seclusioQ by this 
Btriving spirit of enquiry, and by this renewed, and wide- 
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spread, and resistleBS, and reveriah deaire to eat the frnit of 
the tree of knowledge of good and evil. EzliauBted, aa it 
were with exploring other fields, impatient, as it were, of the 
independent march which agriculture has hitherto pursued 
along the pa'h ot experiment and practice alone, the daricg 
and defiant mind of man has turned to exploring the hidden 
processes of nature, and has resolved to advance into that 
closed and mysterious volume, wherein is written that great 
law of life which maketh the grass to grow for cattle and herb 
for the service of man. Liebig and Yoelcker, not satisfied 
with the confidence and faith and trust with which the farmer 
relies upon the great laboratory of earth and sky for the 
preparation of hia fertilizers, tlie germination of his seed, and 
the development of his harvests, would explore the secret vi- 
tal forces of the soil and record its capacity and necessity 
with the clearnesft of written law. Not content to leave the 
productionof animals for specific purposes, where Bakewelland 
Colling left it, tJie profound Agassiz neglects for a moment his 
task of unfolding the mysteries of the dark and gloomy gla- 
cial period, and of opening leaf by leaf the history of animal 
and Y^;etable life as writteu on the stratified formation of the 
earth, and turns with sudden and renewed zeal to exploring 
the great laws of reproduction, and the causes which adapt to 
every varyii^ want of man, the birds of the air and the beasts 
of the field. And inspired by this same desire for knowledge, 
for that practical wisdom, withont which the farmer fails in 
his occupation, we have met here to diechai^e the duty which 
belong!) to an agricultural society — not as a mere holiday pas- 
time, but as the important and valuable service of those who 
would study and teach the art of agriculture. 

This, gentlemen, is the business of an Agricultural Society. 
The annual exhibition is and should be not only a gathering 
of the choicest of our flocks and herds and products, but a 
jubilee for our agricultural people. But there is a higher 
service still to perform. In the hands of these associations 
r^ts tbns far all the experimental science of farmti^ — that 




Bdence Thicli, vithont exercising undue curiosity irith regard 
to the lavs of nfitnre, observes and collects all tiie facts vhich 
miij guide ns in such an obserraace of those lavs as will se- 
cure our prosperity and snccess in farming. And this is the 
science vhich we most need, " a science founded upon the ac- 
cnmnlatioQ of facts and the accumulation of experiments.'' 
For, as the Duke of Argyle said at the last meeting of the 
Highland Agricultural Society in Scotland, " we can never 
have agricultural science unless we know the facts with which 
we have to deal. * * * So long as we want a Bystem of ag- 
ricultural statistics, we are deficient in one of the very bases 
apon which an agricnltoral science can be founded." 

Of the valne of this kind of science to the farmer the most 
enterprising of our profession have long been aware. Agri- 
cultural societies have constituted the most nseful agricultural 
sdiools for the last century. They have appealed to the 
practical t^iculturist in tlie most direct and forcible manner, 
and they have Ihrnished opportunities for observation to the 
old as well as the young. When well endowed they have 
diffused knowledge, both by publications and by exhibitions 
and in this way have they enabled the land holder who is ' 
obliged to confine himself to his business to obtain his iit- 
form^ion, and to apply it to his daily practice. They con- 
BtitDte the best of schools ; those in which all are teachers 
and all are learners. And they may be made the great de* 
positories of theories confirmed by experiment, of facts ob- 
tained by observation, and of rules of practice laid down by 
BDCcessful industry, from which every farmer may draw his 
knowledge, and which will be as far superior to an organized 
school as their sphere is larger, and more diverse, and their 
teachers more numerous, and more devoted to the business of 
farming as an honest and honorable means of subsistence. 

In claiming for an agricultural society superiority over an 
agricultural college as a means of collecting and diffusing ag- 
ricaltnral knowledge, I do not intend to lUudervalue the lat- 
ter. The foundation of all knowledge of agricnltur? is the 




aecutttulation of fixed facts, suggested perhaps by accident, 
discovered perhaps by science; but however obtained, proved 
or confirmed by the practical farmer ou his *land. Now to 
the records of an agricultural society may come the tests of 
every theory advanced, from a large territory, from a variety 
of soils, and from a considerable number of different modes 
of farming. A theory which bears this test may become a 
law at once for the farming community, and until it has borne 
such a test it is theory still, no matter what its origin may 
have been, whether college or farm-yard. While, therefore, 
an agricultural school can be no more than a collection of in- 
telligent gentlemen, devoted to science as a guide to agricul- 
tore, and engaged in cultivating a single farm according to 
the best known principles, it must depend upon a wide-spread 
community of farmers for the last grand process of proving 
and diffusing its theories. And when we remember that ag- 
riculture is not an exact science, and cannot be until the 
skies and seasons are subdued by man, and that the facta dis- 
covered in the field by the diligent cultivator are often of 
more practical value thaa those laid down by the student in 
his closet, we shall not be surprised at the superior success 
which societies have thus far met with as compared with 
schools in the work of advancing agricultural education. I 
say h'lve thus far met with, bsciusi 1 think there is valuable 
work yet to be done by the schools, which it would be well 
for our States to remember in fouudiag their agricultural col- 
leges. 

Why, gentlemen, all the literature of agriculture goes to 
confirm this view. The books to which the farmer turns 
most eagerly for knowledge are those which contain just those 
' facts to which I have referred as a part of the treasury of an 
agricultural society. Arthur Young, traversing all England 
for the materials out of which to write his admirable volumes ; 
Jethro Tall, toiling with his own hands in order to extract 
from the soil itself the doctrines of horse-hoeing and drill 
husbandry with which to enrich hia native island ; Mr. CuUey 




devoted to the improTement of c&ttle as the best collie in 
which to learn how to disenas tlieir breeding and feeding ; 
Fitzherbert, who although chief juatice of common pleas, was, 
as he tells us, " an experyonced farmer of more than fortjr 
yeares," and wrote the " Booke of Hasbandrie ;" and so the 
admirable writers of modem days all write from the great 
stand-point of experience. What richer fonntain of agricul- 
tural knowledge can be found than the transactions of the 
Royal andHighland Societiea ? Where can a better lesson bo 
read tiian is contained in those modest volumes issued annu- 
ally by our local societies, and containing the recorded expe- 
rience of the successful farmer of the neighborhood ? We 
tnm to this with confidence and hope, and we turn from it 
with new light and courage for the pursuit of our calling. 
Levi Bartlett, writing from Warner, N. U., Dr. Holmes, mak- 
ii^ his weekly record in a quiet town in Maine, furnish that 
kind of knowledge which, gathered from the experience of ev- 
ery snrrouuding farmer, is made useful to all farmers. — 
What a treatise on sheep-husbandry might be written by sit- 
ting at the fireside or roaming over the pastures of Vermont 
farmers, and taking notes of their esperiences and labors in 
the business which they have brought to such perfection. 
What fubds of information upon the cultivation of crops, the 
uan^iement of orchards, the use of manures, the conduct of 
tie dairy, lie concealed in the farui-houaes along these valleys 
aid hill-sides. The practical teacher, and the truly scientific 
eiolorer know this. And the great naturalist of America 
reojgnizes its truth, when with constant and unwearied toil 
he ^thered a long array of facts from the breeders and ex- 
hih'tore of the remarkable collection of animals at Spring- 
fielda few days since, and stored them away as valuable ma- 
teria for his lectures and investigations during the coming 
iVintv. Agassiz, learning of Lang how to breed horses, ^d 
of Lithrop how to breed cattle and of Hammond how to 
breed sheep, was the greatest tribute of science to practice 
. that his yet been seen ; alike s^nificant of the wisdom and 




hntnility of tfie great tavan^ and of the Bonnd senie Utd sue- 
cess of the iDtelligent farmers. 

I beheld in this that rare eorobination of " practice aad 
science " irhich shonld be the desire and motto of every farm- 
er and CTery fermer'8 Bsaociation, and ia the lonndation of 
the farmer's boRt knowledge. Let the example thus aet be 
/ followed always and everywhere. Let onr scientific teachers 
/ learn to reapect the pi'actical knowledge of the farmer; and 
' let the farmer lay aside hia jealousy of the learning of the 
schools. To this jost and proper combinatioa of mental 
forcea, how would the earth unfold her secret, how would 
the fields rejoice under well directed cultivation, how would 
the whole animal economy of the farm be developed and im- 
proved, how would the. whole business of agricultm-e be 
brought into aubjectiOD to ayatematic lawa, and what was be- 
fore dark be illumined, by the highest light vouchsafed to 
man by the great Creator and Preserver of all. And not 
this alone. How would the farmer learn to respect his call- 
ii^, and to feel that the work entrusted to his care is worthy 
of the most profound thought and the most careful investiga- 
tion. I can conceive of the intellectual and moral and social 
elevation which would follow, and the material prosperity 
which would attend upon such elevation. For to us, of all 
people, free-holders, endowed with all the socredness of do- 
mestic and civil rights, possessed of onr own lands, dependent 
each for himself, on our own intelligence, is the opportunity 
g^ven for this development and general diShsioa of know) 
edge. 

Without this combination, deprived of the ^ccnmalatioa t( 
ihcts of which I have spoken, science in ^riculture becouea- 
powerlosa ; with it, it becomes a moat important ally to be 
farmer, in fact it is reduced to one mode of practice itelf, 
and thua becomes of the highest value, and meets with its 
highest success. For it ia easy to see why practice b so 
powerful in providing the beat of agricultural knowledge and 
wiiy it has ttiua fitr outstripped science in the advaatajes it 




has bestowed. It is becaoBe the real fonndatidOB of agrieut 
tiB^ cannot be explored by any human power. In whatera: 
tke farmer does be is obliged to recognize fu inflnence vhich 
tin hand of man cannot reach, which no iuTeetigation can 
flrthom, BO hmnaa poww guide. Agriculture obeys the laws 
of nature, and can do no more than use the natural forces 
with ingenuity uid skill. Science«ndearDrB to explain them ; 
aod- to ascertain if possible the natural laws upon whicli the 
farmer depends. In doing this it advances into that great 
re^on where lie the rital forces which are shut gainst all 
haiuan intrusion. And on this acconnt it is very apt to be 
orerthrown by agricnltural facts. Liebig goes on &om one 
theory of fertilization to another, and the growing crops of 
the nei^boring farmers prononnce them all to be false. Sci- 
enoe may attend upon agriculture as a stimulus to the best 
exertioUf as a guide in the use of fertilizers, as au aid in the - 
selection of soils. But it is the patient, and prudenL and ex--' 
p^enced farmer after all who knows what land be needs;, 
has- unbounded confidence in that great receptacle to whiclii 
he' consigns his manure, and to the Tivifyiug power of that 
great mother into whose lap he casts his seed, and who 
gathers his crop before his scientific neighbor has half finished: 
an analysis of his soilB. It is the judicious observer of cattle 
and die wise and observant judge of their necessities and ca- 
pacities, ^o, regardless of the theory of the physiolt^ist, se- 
cures animals adapted to his own locality, and perjictnatcs 
and improves them by confining himself to his own herds for 
meana of increase. 

It is important to bear this in mind in our estimate of what 
the community requires in the way of agricultnral education, 
"We may so misdirect osr attempia to enlighten ihe people on 
tUa matter as to lead them away from 'tiie farm .instead of 
encouraging their hearts and strengthenii^ their bands for 
the bnsinesa of agriculture. We may becomeao confused and 
shaken in our trust in the laws of nature by oucinvestigations 
aa to lose that love of all her works, which liosatithe fonnda- 
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tioD of good farming. Eot if by steady progress in the acen- 
mnlatioa of facts vhich are indiaputable, &nd by patient 
devotioa to the vork of drawing sonnd dedactioDS from those 
facta, the ironderful attractions of nature are revealed, and 
her unerring fidelity is confirmed, the student of agriculture 
may go forth from the college to his occupation, bound not by 
necessity to the drudgery of his farm, but devoted with all 
his powers to the business of t^iculturo as an ennobling, 
useful and profitable art. 

In saying this I endeavor to estimate science aright. We 
all know the value of scientific men. We all know that they 
have revealed to us those great laws, a knowledge of which 
has elevated us above the groreling regions of superstition 
and ignorance>«.nd terror, into the high heaven of Christiaa 
admiration and reverence. They have taught us how to 
purifv'Our cities, how to retain our health, and how to regain 
it,'What ^e are in the scale of being, and to what a marvel- 
lous system of grand and subtle forces, in the animal and 
vegetable and mineral kingdom we belong. We know how 
much they have done to enlighten and civilize mankind. 
But when they enter with as upon the field of ^^icultural in- 
vest^tion, we ask them to pause with ns before that unex- 
plored region where He tiie strange forces which we and they 
admire, obey and leave with the great God who made them , 

Come now, practical farmer with me, and see what you 
have done for the. development of your calling, guided by the 
light of experience alone. You have discovered that remark- 
able system of drainage by which the hard and unyielding 
bed of clay becomes, through the agency of a simple circula, 
tory tube, as .obedient to the hand of the cultivator, as the 
warmest and most fertile loams. You have brought out of 
wild and useless classes of plants the nutritious grains 
and luxuriant fruits which nourish and delight. You 
have seized and tamed the species of animals adapted to your 
wants, and have produced every variety of breed which di- 
versity of soil and climate .and market may .require. The 
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heav; sfaort-horn makes haste to repay yoa for his food by a 
rapid productioa of beef.. The hardy and patient Ayrshire 
devotes all her faculties loan abundant supply for your dairy. 
The clumsy draught horse learns readily the duty which yon 
have imposed upon bia phlegmatic family. The racer and 
roadster are ever alert in the service to vhich you have es- 
pecially assigned them. You have learned the capacity of 
your lands, and nnderstand what fertilizers they require, as 
well as you know the food which will best nourish your do- 
mestic animals. You have discovered how to subdue nature, 
and go forth to the first step of the process with axe upon 
your shoulder, as confident of the result of tlie contest as if 
the blooming fields were already before you. Out of your 
uninber came Cavour, who, in the intervals of his public life, 
was the most successfultarmerofNorthero Italy; and Mechi, 
whose practical operations as recorded have become one of 
the text books of farming; and Marshall, who learned to 
manage his own lands, and who declared that " attendance 
and attention will make any man a farmer;" and John John- 
son, who has taught us all how to raise wheat on drained 
lands, and Farmentier, who was obli^ged to turn farmer before 
lie could overcome popular prejudice and introduce the potatoo 
into France. From among your number have come the clear- 
sighted and unerring and quick-witted workers, who have 
made immediate application of every good suggestion, and 
have brought agrlculcure to a lugh standard. To you belong 
especially that class, who, having acquired their knowledge, 
reproduce it in some useful form for the practical benefit of 
mankind; that class whose minds are not so bui-tbened with 
deories, that when the moment ior action comes they lose ' 
sight of the very object for which their theories were con- 
structed. 

Bulwer, in one of his essays, tells an admirable story to il- 
lustrate the readiness with which some of you do, and all of 
yon should, apply the knowledge which comes to your minds 
when they are intent on your occupation. 




"A certain noblemaD, Tery proud of the extent aod beanty 
of hie pleasure groands, chan9iDg one day to call on a small 
aquire, vhose garden might cover half an acre, was greatly 
struck with the brilliant colors of hia neighbor's flowers. 'Ay, 
my lord, flowers are well enough,' aaid the sqiiire, 'but per- 
mit me to show you my grapes.' Condocted into an old- 
fashioned little green-honsc which serred as a vioery, my lord 
gazed with mortification and enty on grapes twice as fine as 
his own. ' My friend,' said my lord, ' you have a jewel of a 
gardener, let me see him.' The gardener was called — the 
single gardener — a simple looking young man under thirty. 
'Accept my compliments on your flower-beds and your grapes,' 
said my lord, ' and tell me, if you can, why your flowers are 
so much brighter than mine, and your grapes so much finer. 
You have studied horticulture profoundly.' ' Please jour 
lordship said the man, ' I have not had the advantage of much 
education : I been't no scholar, but as to the flowers and the 
vines, the secret as to training them, just come to me, you 
see, by chance.' ' By chance 7 Explain.' ' Well, my lord, 
three years ago master sent me to Lunnon on business of 
his'n, and it came on to rain, and I took shelter in the mews, 
yon see, and there were two gentlemen taking shelter too ; 
and they were talking about charcoal, * * and one said it had 
done a deal of good in many cases of sickness, and especially 
in the first stage of the 'cholera, and I took a note on my 
mind of that, because we'd bad the cholera in our village the 
year afore, and I guessed the two gentlemen were doctors. 
* * And one of the gentlemen went on to say that charcoal 
had a special good efi'ect upon all vegetable life, and told a 
story of a vine dresser in Germany, I think, who had made a 
very sickly poor vineyard one of the best in all those parts, 
simply by charcoal dressings. So I naturally pricked up my 
ears at that, for our vines were in so bad a way that master 
thought of doing away with them altogether. * * » Well, 
before I tried the charcoal on my plants, I went to our nursery- 
man, who has a deal of book learning, and I asked him if he'd 
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erer beard of charcoal dressing being good for vinea. and he 
eaid be bad read in ft book that it was so, but he had never 
tried it. * * * He lent me the book, and I tried the char- 
coal in the way the book told me to try it, and that's how the 
grilles and the Sower beds came to please you, my lord. It 
was a lucky chance that I ever heard those gentlemen talking 
in the mewe, please your lordship.' 

' Chance happens to all,' answered the peer, sententiously, 
' but to tura chance to account is the gift of but few. 

« Hia lordship returned home, gazed gloomily on the hues 
of hia vast parterres; he visited bis vineries and scowled at 
the clusters ; be summoned bis head gardener — a gentleman 
of the highest repute for' science, and who never spoke of a 
cowslip, except by its name in liatin. To this learned person- 
age my lord commuoicated what be had beard and seen of 
the benignant effects of charcoal, and prodaced in proof a 
in^;nificent buneh of grapes, which he bad brought from the 
squire's. 

" ' Ky Lord,' said the gardener, scarcely glancing at the 
grapes, Squire 'a gardener must be a poor ignorant crea- 
ture to &ncy he has discovered a secret in what is so very 
well known to every professed horticulturist. Professor Lie- 
big, my lord, has treated of the good effect of charcoal dress- 
ing to vioes especially, and it is to be explained on these 
chemical principles," — therewith the wise man entered into a 
profound dissertation, of which his lordship did not under- 
stand a word. ■ 

"Well, than,' said the peer, cutting short the harangue, 
' since yon know so well that charcoal dressing is good for 
vines and flowers, have you ever tried it on mine?'' 

'I can't Bay I have; it did not chance to come into my 
head.' 

'Nay,' replied the peer, 'chance put it into your bead, but 
thought never took it out of your head." 

His lordship knew very well that a man who makes good 
use of the ideas received by chance will make a still better 
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nse of ideas received throi^ atndy. Ho therefore discharg- 
ed hia learned but thoughtless gardener, and employed the 
observing and intelligent young man who had conducted the 
squire's plants with snch|,brilliant success. You can imagine 
the result which followed. 

The peer and the gardener have both learned the value of 
observation, the usefulness of theoiy and practice combined, 
and the folly of ascribing a Bucceasful experiment to chance. 
And we may learn from this lesson, to cherish those hints 
which are derived from experience, and to apply them with 
that activity and skill which make our successful, practical 
farmers. Ascribe nothing to chance, but, with miods ever 
open to new impressions, accept the thoughts ot others, and 
nse them with industry and skill in your daily ton. 

I present this view of the value of practical information as 
the basis of our progress in agriculture, because it is the only 
foundation npon which we can build. We, as a people, are 
rooted upon our soil. We have the agricultural traditions of 
a long line of hardy, industrious and prosperous farmers. 
The laws by which they have subdued the earth are our text- 
book in nil our operations on the land. The mode of culti- 
vation by which they raised extraordinar}' crops, and their 
selections of animals by which they secured remarkable herds, 
are a part of our instruction, handed down by tradition, or 
imprinted on the farms which they bequeathed their children. 
We may dwell with delight upon the power of education to 
elevate and refine a people ; we may elaborate our Bvstem of 
schools; we may spread knowledge broadcast over the land; 
bat we should never forget that the best rules of New England 
farming were laid down here by the sturdy yeomanry whose 
strength civilized these hills, in whose hands the material 
prosperity of our State rested half a century ago, whose am- 
ple abodes still remain in our villages and along the road- 
sides, whose social position was Won by solid merit, whocon- 
Btitated that intelligent rural population from whom the 
chants, the lawyers and divines, and statesmen of our 
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have sprung, and whose homes are still waiting for a return 
of that wealth and intelligence which long ago deserted them. 
We of New England should never foi^t this. In our busy 
and restless and ambitious life, we have poured all our best 
powers of mind and body into our towns and villages, and 
exhausted them in the counting room, or the forum, or in the 
hard toil of the inventive arts. We have foi^ottea our old 
rural homes — those broad fields, those overshadowing trees, 
that substantial New England dwelling, whoso very presence 
even now tells of the staunch and reliable virtues of. those 
who have long since gone to their rest. We should know 
that the charm of life is not in our cities and large towns. 
Neither our moral nor our religious nor our physical natures 
can be developed wi^.that beauty of proportion of which 
man is capable, so long as we prefer the feverish excitement 
of the busy concourse of men ^o the healthy, and placid, and 
refining, and enobling influences of a cultivated rural life. 
There are charms in the unceasing current of life which flows 
thi-ongh the forum and the market place. There is a fascin* 
ation, as Kr. Ghoate once said to me, in " the newspaper and 
the post office," above the music of the sonnding sea and the 
Bil«nce of the lonely shore. But, when we remember the an- 
noyances which*meet us at every comer, the petty strifes of 
men, the struggles and distresses, the efforts and disappoint- 
ments, shall we not aigh for the rnral respectability of our 
&thera, and exclaim with Cicero, " There at my Laareutium, 
Z hear nothing that I repent to have heard, say nothing that I 
repent to have said ; no hopes delude and no fears molest me. 
Welcome then life of integrity and virtue 1 0, dulee otium, 
honetlumque, ac jiane omni negotio pulchriut f " We must leant 
once more to love the land ; to love it as our fathers loved it, 
to love it as the people of old loved it, whose great men en- 
joyed their favorite retreats, and "listened many a returning 
spring to the nightingales that tenanted the dark ivy, and 
greeted the narcissus, ancient coronal of mighty goddesses, 
u it burst into bloom under the dews of heaven." When 
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from OUT New England cities irhich have received their life- 
blood Irom the country, there flov^s back a current of wealth 
and intelligence to beautify our towns, and cultivate our fields, 
we shall make our laud etill more the fit abode of a iree and 
intelligent i>eople. 

And now one word in behalf of ngricultural societies, as 
nurseries of this rural love and taste of which I have spoken. 
Xot alone ambitioD. excited by a peaceful strife for suprem- 
acy on the fair grounds here ; not alone the desire to excel, 
awakened by some Buecessfiil competitor; not alone that 
useful knowledge which may be gained by the observation and 
discussion on occasions like this ; not all this alone constitutes 
the bene&t of your exhibition. There is the c:;£hileration 
which the blood receives from association ; where, divested of 
all care, "fece answereih unto face." These cheerful assem- 
blies, do they not gild the way of youth, and make the old 
feel young ^;ain ? Do they not enhance the value of our 
lands and crops and flocks and herds in our ejes, and do they 
not, moreover, ffye us renewed interest for the enjoyment of 
those possessions ? Here, then, let us have our anoual rural 
sports. And when the formalist.or ascetic charges upon the 
people of New England a growii^ mania for the track and 
trotter, let us point to onr hilly pastures, which produce the 
hardiest horses in the world, and then ask him whether, 
amidst the cares and toils of farming life, after diligent study 
of the more sober products of our fields and stalls, we may 
not t^e this other gift aright, and learn to develop and cher- 
ish, and e^joy, fuid protect that favorite animal, which is in- 
timately associated with aU our enjoyments and sorrows, 
and whose comfort in this world depends on the respect which 
a kind-hearted master knows how to entertain for him. Let 
this, then, be our New England rural sport, if need be, prop- 
erly condncted as a feature of out exhibitions, and controlled 
by propriety, honesty and good judgment. But let us have 
our pleasure still, and not hinpQ to rise to superior moral ex- 
cellence by chilling the blood in oar veins, and regarding the 
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sunny aide of life as ovei^rown with frivolities, beset by temp- 
tation and blackened by crime. In this way shall we love 
onr calling the more. In this way shall we educate ourselves 
into the bright and cheerful regions which belong to a free 
rural population, and in this way shall we learn how to make 
such annivereariea as thia, more useful, more influential, more 
instructive, more agreeable and attractive. If we would 
know each other better, let us unite in giving new vigor to 
these associations ; if we would know our occupation better, 
let us rouse all our faculties by joyous intercourse here, and 
thus become enthusiastic recipients of the knowledge which ' 
belongs to our occupation. For this association may be a 
source of much advantage to you as a fraternal assembly, all 
loviug the land, all devoted to the honor of our State, all un- 
derstanding the capacity of our people for advancement and 
for kindly social regard. Said Governor Holbrook, of Ver- 
mont, in an address dcdivered at the opening of the State 
Pair, in 1851: 

"And now, formers of Vermont, what is our object in com- 
ing together on this occasion ? Is it not to become better 
acquainted with each other, and to form ourselves into a per- 
manent organization for our own mutual benefit and improve- 
ment, and for the advancement of the agriculture of the 
State ? Dr. Brewster, in enumerating the advantages which 
had resulted from the establishment of the British Board of 
Agriculture, remarks that " before the Board was instituted, 
the bond of connection among agriculturists was slender and 
served few useful purposes. Each trusted to his own infor- 
mation, and knew little more about the practice of contermi- 
nous districts than that of China, or the most distant coun- 
try. The establishment of the Board removed at once all 
these evils and difficulties. It made farmers who resided in 
the most distant quarters of the Kingdom acquainted with 
one another, and caused a rapid dissemination of knowledge 
among the whole profession. The art of agriculture was 
brought into fashion ; old practices were amended and new 




ones introduced, and a degree of exertion manifested which 
had never before been exemplified on this island." All his- 
tory teaches us that it is of the first importance in the accom- 
plishment of great objects of improvement, to collect men to- 
gether, and bind them in an association for that purpose. An 
institution for the improvement of our agriculture will bring 
the intellect of the State to a more powerful bearing upon 
that subject. Thus collected and organized, we shall see, and 
hear, and learn new things, and learn them in such a manner 
as to make an indelible impression, and to exert a practical 
influence. Instead of resting upon ways as good as any in 
our immediate neighborhood, we shall compare ourselves more 
extensively with others, and improve accordingly. An enthu- 
siastic zeal will be awakened, useful knowledge ia all depart- 
ments of husbandry will ■ be scattered broadcast over the 
State, our farms will be made more valuable, our liomes 
more pleasant and comfortable, and our income more abund- 
ant." 

As we meet thus in fraternal council and congratulation, 
and gaze upon the collections in the various branches which 
constitute an agricultural exhibition, we must wonder at and 
admire the forces which are constantly at work for our call- 
ing. How has the earth labored in all haste during the short 
summer season, "the sixty days of corn weather," to bring 
forth those fields, even now "white unto the harvest." With 
what patience and endurance and obedience has the animal 
kingdom resigned itself to its imperial master, and allowed 
its forms to be moulded, and its intelligence guided for the 
comfort and convenience and necessity of man. Summer and' 
winter, day and night, seed-time and harvest, come and go for 
us and our fields. By fire and water, by decay and change, 
by secret and hidden chemical process, by heat and frost, and 
by the vast mechanical powers of the revolving globe, are our 
soils prepared for our cultivation. The ingenuity of mau ex- 
hausts itself for ua. The wheel, the pully, the lever, the centri- 
fvtgai and centripetal forces, every curve and angle are brought 
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into the construction of machinery to aid us in BuMaiug a 
hard and obdurate soil, and in gathering in our crops. In 
nothing is the profound interest of man in the great art which 
feeds and clothes him made more manifest than in his constant 
endeavors to strengthen tiie hands of those engf^ed in it 
The appeal to us is great. The good God opens hia store- 
house of land and sea and sky, and man dedicates his most 
cunning faculties — all that ire may become intelligent and 
STiccessfuI farmers. 

From our own New England too comes a call which we 
must not disobey ; M'ew England, the mother of American 
arts, the director of American industry, the guide of American 
thought ; New England appeals to us to develope by society 
and school, and discussion, and experience, and science, that 
art of all arts, by which she may feed and clothe her own peo- 
ple, and from which Bhe may receive the sound and conserva- 
tive thoi^ht and virtue of a well educated rural population. 
The responsibility which rests upon us, as her children, can 
hardly be measured. Her mills which obstruct the passage 
of every stream, her ships which cleave the waters along 
every shore, her schools which send their ray into every cor- 
ner of the globe, her theories of religion and domestic and 
civil government which agitate a great people, have given her 
an eminent position, which demands, as the corner stone of 
her temple, a universal development of her i^iculture on the 
best principles of practical science. Admire then, farmers, 
and study your art. And when that time shall come, as it 
inevitably will, in which the true merit of New England shall 
be weighed in the balance, and the power shall be assigned to 
her which she has won by her genius, it shall be found that not 
only in schools and in all mechanical ii^enuity, not only in 
theories and speculations does she excel, bat that her sons 
have learned how to adora her hill-sides and enrich her val- 
leys with the products of well directed agriculture. So shall 
she maintain her proud position among the nations of the 
earth, resting still upon those sturdy virtues which brought 
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her into existence, and have inspired her sons to lay down 
their lives if need be, in every work which might enlighten and 
elevate and christianize mankind. So shall \fe, Ler children, 
according to the measure of om- calling, receive the reward of 
" good and faithful servants." 
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A refulgent and luxuriant summer has brought ms to 
that bounteous harvest season in which we are accustomed to 
xjome up to our annual festival, and take counsel together of our 
experiences in agriculture. We have indeed abundant reason 
.to be grate&l to an overruling Providence, which has smiled 
oipon our endeavors, and has taught us, in a time of distrust 
And disaster, how true the earth and sky are to the olden 
promises. 

But I should fail to express the foremost thought of every 
jnember of our society, did I neglect to dwell upon that be- 
reavement which is brought before us most sorrowfully on this 
day, and on this occasion. In the midst of all our rejoicings 
xtnd congratulations, there is one void which rests with a pain- 
ful sense upon all who have devoted themselves to our frater- 
nity. The place once filled by one of our most worthy Presi- 
dents, the Hon. Moses Newell, is now vacant. The manlj and 
hearty enthusiasm which he imparted to our annual meetings, 
is gone. And it remains for us as a part of our duty, to emu- 
late his example, and to sustain with his spirit the work which 
belongs to us as associated farmers of this his native county, 
for he was essentially the impersonation of the duty which we 
hjave taken upon onrselvea. A farmer, born upon our soil, he 
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learned in his infancy the true genius of a farmer^s- life, and a& 
he advanced to manhood, he grew in mind and body to the 
robust proportions demanded by the farmer's calling. His own 
lands were large, and the place was early assigned him of high 
authority in all matters of agriculture. He had a quick and 
sagacious eye, and a* calm and correct judgment. A natural 
instinct seemed to direct his views aright, and from his genial 
and generous tempiSrament, there vient oufr a kindly interest 
in all agricultural enterprise, and a warm encouragement for 
all who were engaged in the work he loved so well. He may 
truly be called the public farmer of our county, for to him, 
of all men among us, was the public attention directed, when- 
ever questions arose of general interest to the cause of agri- 
culture. It was he who was selected to distribute among us 
improved breeds of cattle. It was he who spoke for our soci- 
ety in the State Board of Agriculture. It was he who repre- 
sented our county honorably and well in the National Society^. 
It was he who charmed the great farmers of the south and 
west by the cordial liberality of his feelings, and by the honest 
wisdom which characterized his thoughts. He had secured the 
warmest friendship of the late distinguished senator from the 
young and growing state of Texas, and in his intercourse with 
that liberal and sagacious statesman he seemed to cherish that 
tie which binds our ancient commonwealth in indissoluble 
bonds with the great agricultural regions which send from ouc 
farthest frontiers the vigor of perpetual youth to our mature 
republic. He bestowed upon our society and upon our county 
the benefit of his good reputation abroad, and of his good 
counsels at home. And while he served his state in her highest 
seats with honor, while he performed the part of a peaceable^ 
honest and good tempered citizen, while he exercised those 
domestic virtues which are too sacred to be torn from the spot 
in which they were cherished, even for public admiration, while 
he displayed in all his duties an iatellectual strength and pre- 
cision which education alone cannot give, while he carried with 
him the harmonious influence of a truly kind heart, while he 
invigorated every public act in which he was engaged, while 
he encouraged a spirit of enterprise and improvement, while he 
abored always first for the good of others^ he won a positiou 
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of high value and commanding excellence, as a sensible, liberal, 
honest and high-toned American farmer. 

His services to our society can never be forgotten. What- 
ever station he was called on to fill, he filled it with fidelity. 
In our ranks he was a good soldier ; and in presiding over 
our society, he was indeed in every point the farmer deliberat- 
ing with his brethren. 

It is not for him alone that I look, around mc in vain.. Since 
we last met, my native town has been deprived of one of its 
most useful and exemplary citizens, and our society has lost one 
of its oldest and. most valuable members. The Hon. William 
Johnson, of North Andover, has left behind him a reputation 
as an honest and upright magistrate, a conscientious and trust- 
worthy adviser, and a prudent and thriving farmer. He 
belonged to a family distinguished for its substantial virtues, 
and in sustaining its character he performed his part well. He 
was one of a race of staunch and sturdy men, who, during the 
last generation, stood around the institutions of our community 
and of our common country, to protect and elevate them. Ho 
was a warm friend, an agreeable companion, a kind and liberal 
neighbor. The last acts of his life indicated his just apprecia- 
tion of the means by which society is to be preserved and 
improved. As a member of our Board of Trustees, he took a 
high stand at a time when his associates were men who adorned 
our country ; and he never lost that interest in our association 
which had led him through a long and active life to encourage 
the pursuits of agriculture. 

I have felt that I cannot pay a more fitting tribute to the 
memory of these, our late companions, nor o.ccupy your time 
more appropriately and profitably, than by considering the 
duties and opportunities which belong to us as an agricultural 
society^ 

Now, gentlemen,, it was not simply to excite a spirit of emu- 
lation in the farmers of this county, it was not to create a 
rivalry here which might end in enriching the soil and embit- 
tering the people, it was not to record a chapter of fortunate 
accidents, a long list of mammoth fruits and monster animals, 
it was not to encourage an ill-regulated and unprofitable strife 
for excellence, that our fathers founded this society in which wo 
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<take pride, as in a rich inheritance. Do you suppose ^;he wise 
:and practical patriot and statesman, whose lofty duties in the 
service of his country, established an intimacy between the 
planter of Mount Vernon and the farmer of Wenham, which 
»gave a glowing dawn to our rising republic, and shed the 
golden sunset htes of these great lives over American agricul- 
ture, had no higher aim than this, when he gave the first impulse 
to our foundation ? It was the recorded experience of more 
than a quarter of a century which he desired to accumulate, 
^nd we are now living to enjoy the reali;zation of those hopes 
with which his mind was filled. His dreams >are our realities. 
Year after year the work has been going on, until the farmers 
/ ; «of this county have the classics and text-books of their educa- 
^ ^ tion in the pages of your transactions. Here, on this very 
soil, those facts have been gathered, which are important to 
ithe daily life of every man who dwells upon this same corner 
of the earth, and under this same arch of the sky. Could 
those men, who, when this society was formed, felt that a clay 
farm was a reproach and a stumbling block to agriculture^ 
whose chiefest agricultural skill consisted in selecting the 
.choicest soils, whose knowledge of manures extended hardly 
beyond their own bg,rn yards, whose surface drainage destroyed 
the symmetry of their " meadows .and fields," whose machinery 
xjonsisted in the intelligence and untiring indjustxy of the farm 
labor of those days, and whose success in agriculture in spite 
X)f all obstacles, should teach us a most encouraging lesson, 
xsould those men have pondered over the record of under-drain- 
ing and deep ploughing, could they have studied the experi- 
ments made with all the fertilizers which sea and land have 
furnished from their ample stores, could they have learned how 
labor may be lightened and all farming operations be facilitated 
by labor saving machines, \could thcjr thoughts have been stim- 
jilated and instructed by the records of this society, if by noth- 
ing more, would not the dark corners in which they were grop- 
ing have been filled with the light of noon-day ? If the wheel 
oi time could be reversed, and, waking them from their long 
sleep, could carry back to them the knowledge which we pos- 
:Sess, were it only that rudely raked together in our own little 

circle, the design of our society would seem to them almost 
more thapi fulfilled. 
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For I look upon an agricultural society ,as in tlie highest 
sense an agricultural school, in which all are teachers, and all' 
are pupils. And in this lies its most important duty. The" 
best professor of agricultural chemistry, is he who comes em- 
browned from the compost heap, which by judicious application* 
has forced a hundred bushels of corn from each of his well cul- 
tivated acres. The best teacher of the art of tilling the soil', 
is he, who has by long experience become acquiainted with the 
habits of plants, from their tenderest infancy to the ripened 
harvest. The best expounder of agricultural truths; is he who 
has learned by diligence and perseverance, with a liberal and 
enquiring mind, what those economies are which give success 
to the farmer. The best farmer is he, who, while he becomes 
intimate with the laws of nature, and learns her mysteries so' 
far as she will reveal them, has a quick eye for those useful 
discoveries and inventions which the ingenuity of man is con- 
stantly laying at the feet of agriculture. And herein lies the 
great end of agricultural education, get it where you will, from 
the school, or the club, or from those societies which excite' 
investigation and experiment by the stimulus of competition. 

And it is difficult for agricultural education to go further. 
For agriculture has not yet become a fixed science. The as- 
tronomer calculates the courses of the stars, and runs his eye' 
with unerring precision along those erratic orbits which ai'e' 
traversed but once in centuries. The chemist reduces the solid^ 
earth, the waters, and the invisible air to their original ele- 
ments, and learns the hidden aMnities with the certainty of law. 
But for the farmer " the wind bloweth where it listeth. Thou: 
hearest the sound thereof, but thou canst not tell whence it 
Cometh or whither it goeth.'' The soils submit patiently to the' 
most searching analyses, but they baffle all inquiry into that 
secret prindple of life which the art of man has never reached,- 
and which is known only ta' tliose acute and delicate investiga- 
tors, whose thousand fibres^ draw forth that sustenance which 
gives stature to the mountain pine, and clothes the valleys withr 
their living verdure. Men begin to vaunt themselves upon their' 
success in supplying the human race with food, when a mysteri-- 
ous disease invades one great staple of their productions, an^ 
year after year rolls on without revealing to the anxious explor-' 
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«r the slightest remedy. One of the illustrious minds 6i the-j 
age applies the full power of science to supplying the deficient 
cies of every soil, and to furnishing each plant with its own 
peculiar food, but is finally obliged to acknowledge, that the 
relation existing between the earth and the fruits thereof, is 
not to be reached by any human power. The changing seasons 
send abroad their decrees, the winds exert their influences, the 
sun comes forth on its errand, night shuts down over the earth, 
the rain and the dews descend, heat and cold come in their 
^appointed times, the earth goes on with its silent changes, all 
warning man that not as a dictator, but as a patient and willing 
servant can he hope to reap that reward which the soil will 
always yield. 

The science of agriculture is therefore of all sciences the 
most uncertain, whenever you would pass beyond the bounds 
of actual experience. The details of farming may indeed hB 
taught. The use of the implements of husbandry is something 
that must 130 learned. A knowledge of the proper rotation of 
crops, and of the adaptation of soils to the vegetable kingdom, 
comes from teaching and observation. The rules applicable to 
the proper proportions of animals may be got in the schools. 
!Building and draining and planting and fertilizing, may all be 
instilled into the mind, until the student of agriculture may go 
forth ready to subdue the hardest soil, and filled with tastes 
which will make his farm agreeable to the eye, as well as an 
addition to the wealth of the community. So far perhaps 
agriculture may be made a science. And so far, an agricul- 
tural society is capable of furnishing the principles of that 
science. 

In such a school as this, who are the professors and teach- 
ers? Is not every member who contributes his mite to the 
treasury of knowledge ? I have seen a young man in our own 
county who by care and diligence and skill and method, has 
procured year after year, from soil yielding previously hardly 
enough to pay its taxes, a crop of turnips which gave him a 
handsome annual income. Is not this young man a good 
teacher in the science of agriculture ? I have seen one of the 
most thriving towns in this section of the state enriched, until 
its ^hole population appears to "he elevated above the thought 
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<rf want, by a skilful devotion to its onion crop. Have the^ 
farmers of that town no claims to be considered capable pro- 
fessors in the school of agriculture ? I have known an oldi 
orchard not far from us, to be brought from a state of almost 
hopeless decay, and barrenness, to the most abundant bearing, 
by patient and continued cultivation. Is not this actual fact,, 
established here in our own borders, a lesson which every 
&rmer in. this county can learn, and by which he can profit? 
I have admired from my childhood the fruitful fields, and the 
agricultural system of an ample farm in one of your towns,. 
and have learned from it that there is in our own population, 
a capacity for farming which is surpassed in no section of our 
country. I have thought a better agricultural school than this 
farm could not be found. I have before me also, that most 
yalnable of all citizens, one of what are called the yeomanry 
of our country. A farmer, born and educated to his calling,, 
and filled with determination to discharge his duty well. The 
wtues of a New England home gave tone and direction to his. 
[ earliest impulses. The sharp and bracing air of his native 
\ kills nerved his arm, and knit his manly frame into that sturdy 
symmetry which his destiny demands. Amidst the conflicts 
and trials, amidst the ioys and sports of the district school, he 
dlai the foundation of his knowledge, without advancing into- 
that realm of letters which is beset with the snares of ambi- 
tion, and is surrounded by all the temptations which the high 
mountains of society are sure to reveal. The great book of 
nature lies always open before him, and the relation which. 
«rists between the earth and its cultivator is the first lesson 
lie learns from its pages. The capacity of his native soil 
becomes as familiar to his growing eye as the careworn form 
•f his industrious father, from whom he learns year by year the 
practical business of agriculture. Among the animals of the 
farm he walks supreme and applies an unerring instinct to his 
estimate of their quality, and to the work of rendering them 
obedient to his will. He learns not only the art of tilling the- 
earth, but the demands of the community in which he lives ;. 
and as he advances to that position which he is born to fill, he 
finds that the experience of his fathers, and the recorded trials 

o£ his neighbors, constitute that science which he is most eager 
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to learn. As he goes on in life, a busy world responds to hit 
enquiries. The agricultural societies, which, in the best farm* 
ifig countries in the old world and the new, are founded foij 
the benefit of all men like himself, pour forth their treasures at] 
his feet. Subjected to his treatment, his ancestral acres unfoldj 
new riches at his hands, . and he becomes, as he goes on in! 
life, the impersonation of successful, economical, progr-essivej 
agriculture. Will not this man, as a member of our societyj 
serve .as. a teacher of the best truths of agricultural science? 
As he returns, day by day " warworn and weary" from his con- 
test with nature, does he not accumulate practical wisdom, 
which, if imparted, will lighten the load man. is forced to 
carry -in every occupation in this toilsome world? 

In estimating as I do, the value of the farmer as a teachea: • of 
agriculture, both in his private capacity and as an active member 
of a society, I would not be understood as opposed to agricul- 
tural schools and colleges. .There is no royal road to learning 
in any of its branches. I have no doubt that a thorough agri- 
cultural education would save much misapplied time and labor 
and capital. I have no doubt that it would accelerate the pro- 
gress of agriculture. I can easily imagine the effect it would 
have upon the farming inter<est8. of our own county, not only by 
the universal influenceJt would exercise, but by the stimulus 
it would give the leading and prominent members of the pro- 
fession. It would make the good,farmers better, and the poor 
ones good. And I can easily understand the advantages which 
those practical teachers of agriculture whom I have desigjiated, 
might have derived from a thorough knowledge of the general 
principles taught in schools, not only by means of the actual 
acquirements and the increased wisdom .given by culture, but 
also by means of that freedom from prejudice and that liberal 
spirit of enquiry aad progress which lie at the foundation of all 
true success, and have enriched and ^olevated mankind by the 
patient toils of invention, . and by the brilliant and startling 
achievements of discovery, and which education alone can give. 

But then, gentlemen, comes the immense power of example. 
Why, I can take you to sections of your own county, where 
the quiet and unobtrusive efforts of a sagacious, industrious, 
prudent farmer have operated, like contagion upon all about 
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him, until he has become one of a community of thriving far* 
mers. His well cultivated and fruitful fields, his carefully 
pruned orchards laden with fruit, his thrffcy and profitable cat- 
tle, his well ordered 'buildings, his walls and fences a protec- 
tion to his lands, all lie like an open book before his neighbors, 
so that "he who runs may read." His farm is a treatise on 
agriculture which every man can comprehend, and which all 
men deKgbt to study. And as he presents himself with the 
fruits of his industry at the annual exhibition of this Society, 
he does more than books and essays, more than schools and 
colleges, to awaken the agricultural ambition, and to advance 
the farming interests of this community. He is every day 
i teaching by example, and is illustrating, moreover, that view 
r which I haTe taken of an agricultural society as one of the 
best of agricultural schools. 

That this kind of tfeaching is not in vain, let us look over 
this little section of the country, which contains the farming 
interest represented by this society. Here in Essex county, 
we have every kind of industry to tempt us away from agri- 
culture. A long line of sea-coast, with good harbors, has been 
made famous in the history of commerce by the enterprise of 
our citizens, who swept the remotest seas when navigation was 
in its infancy, and* it has been made illustrious in the annals 
of our country by the patriotic daring which gave our navy a 
name among the nations of the earth. Upon the banks of our 
rivers and streams, the capital of the manufacturer has built as 
it were with a magician's wand, the thronged and busy palaces 
of his trade. The mechanic arts have peopled* our villages 
and planted their shops along all our beautiful highways ; 
and yet in this county enclosing four large cities, flourishing 
towns, busy villages, with every inducement to neglect the 
soil, our people have taken a high stand as intelligent and 
enterprising farn>ers. In^ the cultivation = of root crops and 
vegetables we have not been surpassed, as the premiums 
awarded at the last horticultural exhibition in Boston will tes- 
tify. The largest recorded amount of carrots upon an acre 
were raised in this very town where I am now speaking. No- 
■where has the onion been cultivated with more skill and profit 
than on these fields directly about us. The application of sear 
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manure of all descriptions to the soil, has been carried to ikb 
liighest perfection along our coast. Some of the best experr- 
ments in improving cAle and sheep have been made upon our 
'farms. In horticulture and pomology the names of Cabot, 
^nd Manning and Ives, are quoted as authority. "Whoever has 
lieard of the liberal and energetic President of our] Society, 
knows that at Lynmere there is a growth of forest trees 
planted by his hand, which is almost unequalled as *' a thing of 
beauty,'' and as a triumph of skill over a hard and sterile soil. 
I can show you on the shore of Beverly, the best arranged 
farm buildings that can be found perhaps in New England, 
taking them together ; and you will find there as choice a col> 
lection of cows as can be seen anywhere, and I think decidedly 
the finest SuflFoIks and flock of Dorkings that can be found this 
side of the royal farm at Windsor, from whence they came* 
Not far from us, overlooking our very show ground is a green- 
house and grapery, which Mr. Paxton might envy, even among 
the costly edifices of his lordly master at Chatsworth. Our 
experiments in under-draining have become so extensive, that 
a manufactory of tiles has been established in the county. At 
a trial of mowing machines during the past summer, on my 
farm, six different inventions were brought upon the ground 
almost at a day's warning, and since that time, two others have 
teen sent to me for introduction to our farmers who are becom?- 
ing proverbial for their enterprise in the use of machinery. 
We have at our exhibition to-day, one of only two tedders that 
•have been imported into this country — a machine which in the 
simple matter of spreading hay, is of inestimable value to 
every farmer who would secure this important crop thoroughly, 
rapidly and economically. 

I will not say that all these agricultural improvements, these 
indications of an agricultural ambition among us, have beoH 
brought about by our society — but I am proud to say there is 
not one of them which has not been encouraged by its liberal- 
ity. The competition it has excited in mowing machines alone, 
has aided in a very great degree, the development of an instru* 
ment of labor from one degree of perfection to another, until 
our farmers have the prospect before them of being able to 
Tesign the scythe with sJl its hard toil, and with the constantly 
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increasing expense attending its use. And will our horticul- 
turists, our breeders of cattle, our reclaimers of waste lands, 
our cultivators of field crops say that they have not beea 
stimulated by our society and enlightened by its publications ? 
For myself, I believe it has become an institution which our 
'farmers would not resign. I know that the associations w»hich 
t^luster about it, bringing to our minds] as they do the pleasant 
memories of our annual intercourse with each other, and con- 
nected as they are with the industrial pursuits of our wives 
•-and daughters, whose handiwork has given a peculiar charm 
to our exhibitions, are dear to us all. I value the knowledge 
*it has accumulated, gathered together as it has been with the 
products of our own soil, as of priceless value to every cnter- 
"prising and enquiring Essex county farmer. 

I consider therefore this collection of practical knowledge, 
^s one of the highest duties our society has to perform. I 
urould have it continued by every means within our power, 
'Consistent with prudence and economy. We may rely upon it, 
that the general elevation of agriculture here, will be more 
^promoted by this, than by any endowment of schools and 
colleges ; for while these develop the faculties of the few, the 
•efforts and influences of our society may be made to reach the 
humblest farmer who is striving to make the most of his single 
talent. I am confident that by a faithful discharge of this 
duty, we shall find our whole farming community advancing in 
intelligence and prosperity, and developing those resources 
which lie hidden in our soil. And I am encouraged to believe 
^his, when I look abroad and see what other similiar associa- 
tions have done, and what they indicate. In England, where 
agriculture has reached a degree of perfection unknown else- 
'where, the greatest attention is paid to agricultural societies. 
There are but five agricultural colleges, and even these are 
buried in comparative obscurity, while the meetings of the 
Boyal Agricultural Society are thronged by an intei^ested 
crowd of husbandmen, who have felt the effects of this noble 
institution upon all their interests. In 1857, the number of 
visitors to the show at Salisbury amounted to over thirty-five 
thousand, all learners in a school which first roused the English 
ijuind to the true value of artificial manures, to Ijhe neoessity of 
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under-d'raiiiage, to the importance of a thorough and careftif 
investigation of the best method of feeding animals, anxi to the^ 
most successful modes of cultiration. It is impossible far me 
to lay before you all that this society has done to* remove the 
prejudices and awaken the minds of the English farmers, botft 
by its publications, and by its exhibitions of machinery which 
has been actually used upon the farm, of cattle which have- 
been improved beyond a doubt in England, of products* 
which high farming has brought forth upon that very soil. Let 
me tell you that one great era in English agriculture, dates^ 
from the opening of this society in 1839, when, as has been 
truly said, " farmers began to be familiarized with men of sci>-- 
eace, and men of science learned not to despise agricultural 
experience." It was an era also in our own agriculture, when 
the establishment of societies made farmers familiar with each 
other, and opened their minds- tor the importance of their occu- 
pation. 

In the midst of all the higher duties which devolTetipon us, 
let us not forget those humbler obligations which really lieut 
thefoundation of all our work, and measure the amount of influ- 
ence we are to exert. It belongs to us to cherish by every 
means in our power, a fraternity of feeling among our farmers. 
The love of land which we inherited from our Anglo-Saxon 
progenitors, is always attended by the desire for isolation, 
strong reliance upon self and exclusive devotion to one's family,- 
which have always characterized that extraordinary race. 
Whatever tends to counteract an extravagant development of 
these qualities, binds society together with new bonds. Ther 
heart' of man never expands until it feels^the full force of* the 
fact that it is but one of a community, and is warmed by the 
quick sympathies of neighbors and friends. The farmer living, 
on his own land, has a sense of independence, which, if carried 
too far, might destroy all those ties which bind society together. 
The excess of' individuality is his imminent danger. Prejudice 
and' a fond adherence to old ways surround him on every side, 
with constant tendency to make his mind obtuse. In the calm 
and imperturbable spirit which threatens to encase him in an 
armour of steel, what a contrast does he form to the impulsive 
and excitable groups which are swayed to and fro by every. 
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** wind ef doctrine'' that reaches their work-shops, and whirls 
them along with resistless current. In avoiding this extreme, 
he is threatened by another, from which associated labor alone 
can save him. It is the agricultural society which teaches him 
that his fellow-men have like passions and interests with his 
own. It is the agricultural society which extends his sympa- 
thies, and rouses his ambition, and enlarges his mind.and arms him 
against those foes which beset him behind andbeforeto destroy 
himself and degrade his calling. The blood of our fathers 
makes «s careful, .pradent, successful farmers; the associa- 
tions which they founded .will make us intelligent, liberal and 
progressive ones. 

Jn this respect every form '.of associated agricultural effort 
is of the highest importance. A^town that sustains a farmer's 
club is sure to have its due proportion xif good farmers. Wha;t 
invaluable allies > to -a county society they dight be made J 
Local £airs^ cannot be. too highly estimated, both as a means of 
bringing farmers together, and also as furnishing an opportu- 
nity for purchase, sale and interchange ; and I trust the day is 
Hot far distant when the judicious recommendation made to 
you by your President, will be so far carried out, as to result 
in the establishment of monthly, if not weekly fairs, in some 
convenient location in the county. Let us in every way create 
a community of feeling here, a sort of esprit du corps, a uiesire 
to talk with «ach other, a desire to trade with each other, a 
determination to <5ultivate our own. minds and supply our own 
markets^ .and Essex county .will soon become as distinguished 
for its agriculture, as it*now is for its wealth and enterprise in 
commerce, manufactures and the mechanic arts. 

Above all things, it is our duty to be in the ordinary term 
of rather an uneasy age, sufficiently progressive. This is a 
dangerous word I know, inasmuch, as progress too often means 
an entire accordance with our own. opinions. There is a rest- 
less, short-sighted spirit,which weare veryapt to dignify with the 
name of progress, but which is nothing more than a superficial 
love of excitement, novelty and change. Agriculture tolerates 
no such handmaid as this. And I cannot too warmly congrat- 
ulate tliis Society that it has escaped its influences. When 
I. consider the. iilacrity with which every invention and .everj 
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Dew brancH of' agriculture haVe been recognized, the liberal 
rewards which have been offered for all improvements, the*! 
generous consideration which has been shown careful breeders 
of our most valuable farm animals and the attention which lia» 
been aroused by the published essays of the society, I cannoi 
but look with pride upon an association which seems blessei 
with perpetual youth, tempered with the wisdom and judgment* 
©f mature manhood. In its devotion to the cause of agricd* 
ture, it has kept pace with the best intelligence of the age, and 
has placed itself on an enduring foundation in the mind& of thd* 
farming community. An agricultural society, which, while too 
many have yielded, and fatally too, to a passion which leaves- 
no- room for the homely fruits of honest farming, has discrimiy 
Bated between the different uses of the animal kingdom^ 
deserves all praise. It has a due regard for all the interests 
which come under its cognizance. One of its great objects is- 
the encouragement of breeding valuable animals for the profife 
of the farmer and for the advantage of the community, whether 
it be for the dairy, for draught, or for driving. In all this, it 
is observant of the most important interests submitted to iV 
and is as truly progressive in its recognition of all classes of 
animals as it is in the reward it offers the various branches o£ 
farming. It is the legitimate use of animals, and the legiti*- 
mate growth of crops with which it is concerned. Our society, 
offers liberal premiums for bulls — does it follow that we must 
have a bull-fight at every annual exhibition ? We all value* 
the horse and have encouraged the breeding of this important" 
animal with ample rewards — will the most intelligent judges 
among us say that they req^uire the trials of the track, in orders 
to. make up their decisions ? All these things have their place,, 
but it is not exactly at a farmers' exhibitino, or as part of a soci- 
ety, which should bo actuated by an honest feeling of competi- 
tion, based upon a love of excellence and a desire to advance 
ah. honorable and useful calling, and which has no more con- 
nection with the ardor of the race-course, than submitting the- 
seed to the uncertain influences of the earth has with the haz- 
ards of the faro bank and the dice box. The two occupations 
oannot live together, neither is it necessary that they should 
fior the benefit of any branch of industry. Not that I would 
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have onr society discoiitinue the liberal encouragement it has 
always extended to the development of the American trotting 
horse, than which no animal is wiser, more enduring and 
patient, more courageous, nor more defiant of all obstacles. 
But as it values its own existence, as it regards the dignity of 
that occupation to which it is devoted, I trust it will never sub- 
stitute a dangerous excitement for that healthy exhilaration 
irhich the farmer feels as he surveys the creditable products of 
agricultural industry and skill. There is enough in our exhi- 
bitions to occupy the attention of all who come to learn, enough 
to gratify the curiosity of all who come as spectators, enough to 
arrest the thoughts of all who come to witness the progress 
of that business upon which the subsistence of society depends. 
Anything beyond this is inappropriate. And I am constrained 
to believe that a desire to introduce amusements among us, 
which might for a time eclipse our more important duties, arises 
from an inability to comprehend the true object of our associ- 
ation. What do you suppose a solid Yorkshire man would say, 
were he called away from handling Lord Feversham's prize Short 
Horn bull, to witness a trial of speed between Mr. Tenbroeck's 
Prior, and the slashing mare Blink Bonny. Our trans-Atlantic 
neighbors know better than this. They l3reed thorough breeds, 
in almost every race of animals domesticated by man, they un- 
derstand the glowing pleasures of the chase, they know all 
about the hearty joys, and the fascinating chances of the race 
course, the Derby, Epsom, Newmarket, are all entered in their 
calendar — ^but when the steam plough is brought into the field, 
when the earliest maturity of beef and mutton is to be considered, 
when the best methods of producing breeds of animals adapted 
to specific purposes are to be investigated, when cultivation and 
crops are to be examined, the Englishman closes his sporting 
book, and becomes an inquiring, progressive, successful farmer. 
And will any one say that the Englishman does not pay suf&cient 
attention to the breeding of horses ? Why, it has become a 
science with him, taught and developed not by converting his 
fair grounds into the turf, but by that care and intelligence 
which always receive their reward, and which may be imitated 
by us to our honor and profit. Let us then as a society encour- 
age Btill the attention our fiarmers are giving these useful ani« 

3 
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^als, and if any man doubts the benefit to be derived from i% 
let him witness the extraordinary success one of our own Ess 
farmers has met with by the exercise of that judgment aricti 
skill which have enabled him to produce a Childers, and to filf 
his stables with a collection of colts unequaled as a Urbol^; 
from which one yearling animal has been sold at a price great "^ 
er than was ever before obtained in New England. Let us dflr 
this, and I think we shall be progressive enough for the most 
ardent lovefr of horse flesh in the country ; let us continue the* 
encouragement t^6 have always offered the legitimate improve^ 
ments of agticultui*e, and I think w'e shall be progressiva, 
enough for the most zealous fafmer in the country. 

And now, gentlemen, let me say a word with regard to tha 
opportunities we possess for discharging these duties to which 
I have referred. The law of consequences and compensation 
which controls the life of each individual, and, under the guid- 
ance of Providence, prevents our being the mere creatures of 
accident, directs also the course of associations of men, and fur- 
nishes them their opportunity for good or evil. By a long and 
honorable career, our society has secured a position which by 
elevating its influence, multiplies its chances for effort. I bd- 
lieve you will all agree that it has won the respect of the farmert 
of our county, and of the community generally. It has beea 
deemed worthy of the most liberal consideration of many of our- 
»est citizens. A valtiable library has in this way been collectect^ 
which furnishes constant opportunity Tor reference and info 
mation. And a large agricultural interest has learned to 
stimulated by our rewards and instructed by our advice an 
counsel. 

But above all, our association has been deemed a worth; 
recipient of One of the best fartns in our county, a legac;^ 
bequeathed to us for the promotion of the science of agricul- 
ture. I think I do not estimate this bequest from I>r. Tread- 
well too highly, when I look upon it not only as a compliment 
to the reputation we liave won as a society, but as by far the 
most valuable means we possess for carrying on the work wo 
have begun. A farm for experiment and observation — ^how 
much is involved in this design I Under the care of an intelli- 
.gent farmer, and conducted by a competent committee, the 
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accumulation of facts which may ba made there must be full of 
interest and instruction. We may learn, within our own bor- 
ders if we will, the changes of the seasons from year to year, 
the chances of crops in our latitude, the cultiYation best adapted 
to our soil, the eJBfects of manures, the expense and benefits of 
drainage, the relative value of products, without incurring that 
expenditure of time and money which renders experimental- 
farming so hazardous and so generally unprofitable. I trust 
this golden, opportunity will not be wasted ; and I most earn- 
estly urge upon you the adoption of a system^ which shall render 
the records of the Treadwell farm an addition to our agricul- 
tural literature, which shall be creditable to ourselves and 
profitable to those, who, coming after us, assume our duties and 
inherit our opportunities!. 

In conclusion, we should not forget the thousand associa: 
tions which throng upon us as we come up to our annual festi- 
val. The picture of home, of fond pride and warm attach- 
ments, is constantly before us. The fabric wrought at the 
domestic fireside, has enwoven through all its fibres the simple 
taste which designed, and the simple virtues which attended its 
construction. Not a plant or an animal adorns your exhibition 
that has not. been an object of human care, appealing to man's 
ingenuity for its culture, and to man's kindness for protection. 
They tell of spring, struggling to come forth, touching the 
earth with the first faint soft hues of life— of summer, warming 
and cherishing to the richest exuberance — of autumn, dashing 
its gorgeous colors with bold and lavish hand over the land- 
scape, and crowning the laborer with a rich reward — of winter, 
vhoBe night season of repose shuts down over the earth, and 
binds with domestic ties man with his flocks and herds inta 
OBe great family of mutual dependence, filled with faith and 
trust. They remind us of those possessions which appeal to 
our kindest impulses, and whoso memory is always ready to 
cheer us through the dull hours of absence and trial. Have you 
DGver heard from the care-worn and grey-haired man, the story 
of that tree which cast its shadow upon the roof of his native 
cottage, and the music of whose branches he has always heard 
when far away amidst the din of busy life ? Have you never 
experienced the confidence and trust and the calm^content which 
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the posBession of the eoil ouglit to bring ? To those wht 
daily toil is devoted to the business of agriculture, the beaul 
of the fana may be hidden beneath the -weight of care it brinj 
bnt above all, rises the genius of the occupation to find 
ready respouso ia man's nature, until the yoke seems to 
"light and easy." And when the temptations of an active 
world have drawn man away from his paternal acres into the 
severer labors of the forum or the market place, when he is 
tossed upon the stormy sea, or defies all danger in the battles oft 
Ms country, his thoughts hy day and his dreama by night caraf 
faim to those scenes of his youth in which the valley and hillj 
the pasture and woodland, the dewy morning and the quit 
evening, the daily events of larm-life, prepared for his ■wearie 
Bonl a iairy land in which ho can always find peace and' 
repose. 

" Z Bew to the plensant fields Irarersed ao oft. 
Id life's morning march, when m; bosom waa jomig, 

I hemd mj own monotain goats bleadng aloft. 
And knew the sweet strwn that the com-reaper Bnng." 

This is not the poetry of farming life, bat it ia the reality 
vhich outlasts all fleeting events, which remains when the bur- 
Uiens of the day are all forgotten, which never faded from th«: 
memory of the great statesman, who, when his eye was grow<« 
ing dim at the approach of death, would have his last looki 
linger upon those fields which he learned to love, before honon< 
and ambition had besieged his fretted soul. It is a realty 
which dwells upon my mind when I urge you to cherish and 
develop the agricuitm-e of your county, as the basis of much of 
its prosperity and happiness, and us the parent of its most loyal 
and devoted children. It is a reality which you all possesB, 
which your occupation has given, and which God grant sa 
pgirer on earth can ever take away. 
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TUBERCULOSIS. 

Gentlemen of the Society : — It is an important part of our 
duty to investigate the questions upon which the value of agricul- 
ture as an occupation depends. In no calling is more candid and 
dispassionate inquiry necessary, whether in relation to our crops or 
to the animal economy of the farm. And I have always been 
inclined to call your attention to any absorbing subject, either of 
cultivation or of health or disease, which has occupied the public 
mind. We have witnessed the rise and full of many agricultural 
problems which have presented themselves to the community as of 
vital importance to the industry which we represent. Many of these 
problems have been solved by time and experience, and have van- 
ished before the good sense of practical farmers. Some have proved 
to be valuable, and some are still under investigation. 

The most important matter to which the attention of the commu- 
nity is now called is the existence, the contagiousness, and the extir- 
pation of tuberculosis. This disease has long been known in the 
human family ; and it has been accurately described from the earli- 
est days of careful hygienic investigation, and its existence has been 
attributed to injudicious breeding when found in animals, to bad 
hygienic conditions, to direct infection, to unhealthy locality, and to 
any debilitating causes. In the human subject it has long been 
known that a crowded and ill-ventilated apartment, a damp and 
marshy locality, scarcity of good, nutritious food, a depressing mode 
of life, would often bring about a scrofulous condition in the form of 
miliary tubercles, destined to destroy the texture of the parts in 
which they accumulate, and to end in consumption. Among the 
causes of tuberculosis breeding has been included. In animals this 
may be a cause, i. e. : certain delicate breeds of animals, or certain 
delicate families of any one breed, may be peculiarly liable to this 
disease when exposed to the causes I have enumerated. In the 



human family the disease occurs in persons so dififerently constituted 
that it is hardly safe to include breeding as a prominent cause. We 
have seen men of great constitutional vigor, with strong frames, full 
chests, vigorous physique, cut down, while the slender and delicate 
have escaped. We have seen the parents succumb in early or mid- 
dle life, and the progeny live on in good health and to a good old 
age. The human constitution, as inherited, is governed by so many 
subtle and undefined causes that, fortunately for the aifections of 
the race, man can defy the animal laws which would appear to con- 
trol a judicious breeding of animals. We can therefore, with perfect 
propriety, select vigorous, well-developed animals for the continuance 
of the species ; but we cannot control the affections of the human 
heart, and '^ forbid the banns " on account of what seems to us phy- 
sical incongruity. Let us confine ourselves, therefore, to the animals 
which are provided for food and labor, and are subjected to diverse 
and discordant influences. 

Tuberculosis in animals is evidently a self-generated disease. Its 
existence depends on locality, food, and the condition of the stable 
in which the animals are confined. It is not universal. All observ- 
ers agree that it is found mostly in the older sections of the country 
— in the eastern states, and in those regions in which cattle are con- 
fined for dairy purposes. It prevails among the confined and well- 
fed cows in states when there is no disease whatsoever amonor the 
common and commonly- fed cattle of the country. It has not been 
found among working-oxen so far as we know. In Eastern Virginia, 
where cows are fed for the milk they will yield, it prevails, and it is 
so entirely confined to cows of this description, cows which are kept 
in stables and are fed on concentrated food, that the farmers of that 
section understand that cows subjected to this dairy treatment are 
liable to have their lungs and digestive organs loaded with miliary 
tubercles. The milk-producing breeds, such as Guernseys and Jer- 
seys, with their delicate constitutions, are very apt to be tuberculous; 
while the lighter milkers, the Herefords and Devons, are rarely dis- 
eased. The facts now indicate that the abandonment of milk-farms 
would remove the disease. 

I do not care to discuss the pathology of the disease ; I leave that 
to scientific experts, and to the application of the microscope. To 
the veterinary surgeons who, for the last few years, have pursued 



their investigations with great diligence and care we owe the accepted 
theory of infection, which has been confirmed by the skill and ingen- 
uity of Koch. They have ranged themselves along-side of the 
most illustrious of that great scientific corps who have revealed the 
secrets of the human organism, and have explored the mechanism of 
the animal structure. To them it appears that tuberculous bacilli 
cannot multiply outside of the animal structure, but can be intro- 
duced into the bodies of various animals, and are productive of the 
tuberculous disease, constituting the exciting cause. The infection 
of these bacilli occurs when a definite predisposition exists, growing 
out of a cold followed by consumption or attending a scrofulous 
diathesis. It is supposed that the bacilli pass into the deep struc- 
tures of the body and into the blood from the superficial tissues 
where they have made a lodgment, and are thence borne by the 
circulation into various parts of the body — the lungs, the mes- 
enteric glands, the articulations. Consumption follows the inhala- 
tion of the bacilli, Avhich accumulate in particles of dust in rooms 
where the sputa of phthisis have accumulated, and, retaining their 
vitality for a long time, gather in small colonies or large, and pro- 
duce a slow or rapid disintegration of the parts. It is said that ''at 
least twenty-five per cent, of adult human deaths are due to this 
disease, and at least fifty per cent, of us have it and then recover ; '' 
this is the opinion of one of the most eminent of our veterinary 



surgeons. 



Tuberculosis can be propagated in various ways. It can be con- 
veyed to the lungs by the inhalation of bacilli which are floating in 
the air of rooms in which consumptive patients have been confined, 
and whose sputa are converted into dust. A severe cold on the 
lungs furnishes a nidus for the fungi in large numbers or small, and 
they do their work slowly or rapidly according to the surrounding 
circumstances. Tuberculous patients can impart the disease to 
cattle as well as persons by filling the air with the dusty particles. 
And animals can affect human beings in a similar manner — on this 
point authorities differ. The bacilli can be conveyed to the human 
subject, as they say, by the use of meat or milk from tuberculous 
animals. It is found that a cow diseased with tuberculosis can give 
bacilli in the milk, and also in butter and cheese; and out of thirty- 
six cows ten were found to have bacilli in the milk and cream. This 



milk has been fed to calves for a period of six months, and care has 
been taken that the calves were from healthy mothers. Pigs have 
been fed with the surplus milk. Twenty-five calves and twelve 
pigs have been killed, and forty per cent, of each have been found 
tuberculous; "the post-mortem examination showing very few morbid 
changes, perhaps two or three little nodules, no larger than a very 
big grape-seed, in the liver," which under the microscope ** possessed 
the usual appearance of tubercles ; " and bacillus was found, " show- 
ing that the disease was present, and would in most cases extend.'' 
Rabbits and guinea-pigs have been inoculated with milk or cream 
containing bacilli and have died in the course of a few weeks ; and 
** in a few instances these little animals had tuberculosis after having 
been inoculated when no bacilli were found in the milk." The dan- 
ger from the use of tuberculous meat has not been studied as has 
that from milk, but it is undoubtedly true that the heat applied in 
cooking is suflScient to destroy the germs. Infection by inocu- 
lation may be accidental or intentional, and results in a nodule at 
the point of entrance — as is the case in the introduction of any 
morbid matter. 

The diagnosis of tuberculosis in animals is very difiBcult, either in 
its early stages or later. We accept the following advice from an 
accomplished veterinarian, Dr. Peters, who spoke not long ago in 
this hall, on this subject : — 

** In examining a cow, then, besides examining the lungs and 
noticing whether there is a persistent cough, note also whether the 
external lymphatics are enlarged and hard, observe whether she is 
free from lameness, find out whether she is constipated, and at other 
times aflfected with diarrhoea, learn if possible whether she is a 
nymphomaniac, commonly called a butter, ascertain if abortion is a 
frequent occurrence in the herd, and examine the udder, and see if it 
is nodulated or if it is what is commonly called gargety." 

The remedies for tuberculosis, recommended by veterinary sur- 
geons, are, in short : — 

1. Protect the animals against consumptive keepers ; and be sure 
that consumptive keepers do not conceal their disease. 

2. Collect the sputum in pieces of woolen cloth or in little boxes 
which can be burned after use ; or in spittoons wet with carbolic acid. 

3. Destroy the diseased meat, and sterilize the milk. 



4. Isolate all suspected animals. 

5. Slaughter all actually infected animals. 

6. Use no infected animal in breeding. 

I maj add : feed well, keep the stable clean and well ventilated, 
protect against cold, remove all depressing influences. 

How far these six remedies are practicable I leave jou to judge ; 
the view I have given thus far has the sanction of present veterinary 
authority. 

I now submit the views on tuberculosis presented in 1889 at a 
meeting of the Academy of Medicine in Paris by the most learned 
of this scientific body — views w hich I submitted to the Board of 
Agriculture in this state at the time. The debate arose on a report 
on tuberculosis, during w hich M. Lancereaux said : — 

" I agree with the Commission of the Congress of Tuberculosis 
in a large part of the opinions it has given. Meanwhile, I believe 
it is too much controlled by experiment, and not by clinics. I 
believe that contagion plays a secondary part in the pathology of 
tuberculosis ; that this disease is due to many causes, among which 
are the density of population and dwellings and living in confined 
air, both of which play the principal part. Among predisposing 
causes, which are of equally great importance in the spreading of 
consumption, alcoholism should be placed in the front rank. These 
considerations lead me to believe that various elements contribute to 
the development and extension of tuberculosis, and that contagion is 
not one of these elements. I should advise, therefore; a modification 
of the conclusion of the commission. 

** Two factors causing the disease and controlling the creation of 
tuberculosis are : predisposition in the organic structure and the 
introduction into that structure of a special pai^asitic agent, 

*• The sputa, above all, when they are dry are a great cause of 
contagion. The same may be true with regard to the milk of an 
animal whose udder is diseased^ and also in some cases the meat of 
an animal having tuberculosis." 

''There is one point," said M. Villemin, '-on which nearly all of 
us are agreed, and that is the danger from the expectoration of con- 
sumptives. We agree also on the proper prophylactic measures. For 
a long time experiment has shown the virulent activity of the sputa 
of persons afflicted with pulmonary tuberculosis. The discovery of 
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the bacilli of tuberculosis has only confirmed the opinion I then 
advanced. 

*^I agree with M. Lee in rejecting the idea that the air breathed 
is susceptible of contamination. He will agree with me in what I 
have said upon the immunity of physicians and servants in the 
rooms and hospitals of tuberculous patients is true. It follows that 
if we speak of atmospheric infection it is from the dust of expecto- 
rated matter, and not from the presence of tuberculous virus in the 
air. 

" I come now," says M. Villemin, " to the transmission of tuber- 
culosis by alimentary causes. This sort of contagion is less frequent 
than that caused by expectorated matter. Milk may be poisonous, it 
is true, when it is furnished by a cow aflfected with mammary tuber- 
culosis. It may happen when a diseased cow in licking herself 
shall have impregnated her teats with her contagious discharge. 

*^ Personally, I am inclined to accept the opinion of M. Lee with 
regard to pneumonia and bronchitis. But if the commission has con- 
sidered inflammations of the bronchial tubes and lungs as favorable 
to the implanting of tuberculous bacilli in those organs they have 
based their opinions on the assertions of Koch alone, and not on 
factsJ^ 

It is evident that M. Villemin does not agree with some of our 
veterinarians that a " little ulcer " in the lungs caused by a cold will 
furnish a bed for the bacilli. Nor do the French academicians agree 
with some of our own scientists. 

The inhalation of the dust of dried tuberculous sputa and the 
introduction of the bacilli into the skin are two recognized means of 
imparting the disease. Beyond this we have not progressed far. Of 
twenty-five calves and twelve pigs which had been fed on the milk of 
diseased cows " about forty per cent, were found to be tuberculous. 
They were, most of them, in good health to all external appearance, 
and the post-mortem examination showed very few morbid changes; " 
" under the microscope the nodules possessed the usual appearance 
of nodules." The rabbits and guinea-pigs were inoculated, we learn 
from an observer. 

While authorities differ with regard to the danger and the trans- 
mission of tuberculosis, and while the results of examinations are not 
very positive, we are warned against ** the ravages of a most destruct- 



ive malady among the liuman race, and against a dangerous and 
destructive infectious disease among our animals.'' It is said that 
consumption is largely on the increase throughout the country — in 
fact, throughout the world — on account of the prevalence of the 
bacilli. Let us see. 

The population of England and Wales in 1881 was 25j974,439 ; 
in 1889, 29,015-,613; the number of deaths from consumption in 
1865 was 58,724; in 1889, 44,738, being a reduction of 13,986. 
This reduction ought to be considered. 

In the United States the number of deaths by consumption in 
1880 was 91,270—40,512 males, 50,758 females. The death- 
rates from consumption are in each 1.000,000 deaths: males, 242,- 
842, females, 302,046 ; for colored, males, 248,179, females, 326,- 
973; for those of Irish parentage, males, o09,507, females, 375,636 ; 
and for those of German parentage, males, 249,498, females, 254,- 
948. From these figures it would seem that the proportion of deaths 
from this cause in the colored race is but slightly greater than in the 
white, and that it is greatest of all in the Irish. The disease pre- 
vails most in New England and the Middle States, the Middle 
Atlantic Coast, the Ohio Valley, the western part of Kentucky, the 
central part of Tennessee, and on the coast of California. The pro- 
portion of deaths is greater in the interior of Michigan and Ohio 
than on the lake coast, and on the gulf coast of Texas than in the 
interior of that state. The regions showing the least proportion of 
deaths are in southern and western Georgia, central Alabama, 
Arkansas, Kansas, and the western territories. The Appalachian 
region also shows a low proportion as compared with the country 
lying on either side. It seems that the existence of the disease in 
the United States is controlled by locality and climate. As we have 
no returns prior to 1880, and the census of 1890 will not be com- 
pleted under a year, we can make no comparisons for this country. 

In Massachusetts, however, the record has been kept since 1880, 
and the comparisons are most interesting. The percentage of deaths 
by consumption of the total mortality 'was, in 1880, 15.56, and in 
1889, 13.35, a marked diminution. The number of deaths from 
consumption registered in 1888 was 5.581, of which number 2,666 
were of males and 2,915 females. The actual number of deaths 
from this cause was 147 less than that of 1888,' 290 less than 1887, 
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and 816 less than that of 1886 The large number of deaths froi 
consumption, numbering 5.581, nearly equal to the number of deatl 
frum all other causes, demands an accurate and comparative invest 
gation into such mortality. In the five western counties, Worcestei 
Berkshire, Franklin, Hampden, and Hampshire, the number < 
deaths in 1889 was 1,240 ; in Essex, Suffolk, Middlesex, and No 
folk, 3,600 ; in Barnstable, Bristol, Dukes, Nantucket, and Plj 
mouth, 741. We have been told that while 10 to 25 per cent < 
the miich cows in Eastern Massachusetts are tuberculous, the diseas 
is much more rare in the western part of the state ; and yet tl 
proportion of consumption to the population is greater in the west 
em counties than in the eastern. The amount of milk consumed i 
1880 was valued at a little more than $5,000,000 ; the amoui 
consumed in 1889 was 72,528,628 gallons, valued at $10,312,76: 
The disease does not increase in proportion to the milk consumed ; o 
the contrary, the more milk, apparently the less consumption. 

It seems that the bacilli of tuberculosis are a vegetable growth, 
fungus of most minute proportions, found not only in diseased but i 
apparently healthy tissues. They have been found, on post-mortei 
examinations, in healthy organs which have not been exposed to th 
influence of disease ; and also in diseased organs, where they find 
nidus for their accumulation and destruction. Dr. Nuttall of Johc 
Hopkins University informs me he has found 3,000,000,000 in 
consumptive's autopsy ; and he also states that they collect in th 
lymphatic glands along the bronchi and lie dormant indefinitely 
When tuberculous disease in any form is superinduced by a marsh 
locality, or bad food, or by scanty clothing, or an unhealthy climate 
or an enfeebled constitution, then the bacilli accumulate in grea 
numbers, and destroy the vitality of the parts in the animal econom, 
as larger fungi destroy the plants and crops of the field. Undoubt 
edly the remedy consists in the removal of the cause, whether tha 
cause is found in the influences of nature or in the habits of life 
The use of a specific to arrest the progress of tuberculosis in it 
incipient stages promises great artificial aid to sanitary processes 
and pure air and good food, joined with Dr. Koch's lymph, may g 
far to remove the disease which has been and is so destructive to th< 
generations of men. 

In the Report of the Consulting Committee of Public Hygiene ii 
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France I find some important statements. M. Gerlach and M. 
Toussaint succeeded in conveying tuberculosis unquestionably to 
animals which had been inoculated. Gerlach's experiments repeated 
by Johne did not succeed. In the Congress of Copenhagen M. 
Cheauveau declared that he had been unsuccessful in inoculating 
tuberculosis. In the same congress M. Valin, a most careful and 
intelligent investigator, declared that he had failed to impart tuber- 
culosis to twelve guinea-pigs which had been inoculated with the 
3 nice of a tuberculous guinea-pig. Every one of the twelve escaped. 
CThe experiments of M. Nocard seem to be equally unsuccessful, his 
^rial having been on fifteen guinea-pigs, inoculated with juice from a 
tuberculous cow. All escaped. Multiplied researches in the opin- 
ion of the Board of Health rendered the problem of infection more 
diflScult. 

Now a word with regard to the danger of beef as an article of food. 
In the muscle of the animal the tuberculous germs, when they exist, 
are not abundant. If, indeed, you inject the virus directly into the 
blood it seems that it does not remain long in the muscles. The 
statement of M. Nocard proves this. He injected the tuberculous 
germ, not under the skin, nor into the peritoneum, nor into the 
digestive organs, but into the blood, and fifteen hours afterwards he 
could not succeed in imparting tuberculosis by using the juice of the 
muscle; while the juice of the viscera continued to furnish positive 
results. Considering this fact, M. Cheauveau, who had also discov- 
ered it, has declared that tuberculosis does not attack the muscles, 
and that " fillets of beef come always from superior animals, whose 
health can be considered excellent.^' In the present state of scien- 
tific investigation the use of beef may be considered perfectly safe 
and innocuous. Beef can be eaten with impunity, according to the 
most skilful of French scientists. 

The question of milk is as yet undecided — so I learn from some 
of the most skilful and diligent of our scientific observers. The 
possibility of infection by bacilli through the alimentary canal is yet 
to be considered. In making this inquiry the power of the digestive 
juices in destroying infectious germs, as a germicidis, should be taken 
into the account, there being no doubt that this power exists. Exper- 
iments carefully made show this to be the case. A quantity of 
solid or liquid food taken into the stomach is submitted to a process 
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of digestion which reduces the most obstinate substances to a uni- 
form consistency, in order that they may pnss into tlie circuhition, 
and there is no evidence whatever that bacilli can resist its influence. 
The evidence thus far proves that they cannot. In this opinion Dr. 
Nuttall agrees with me entirely. 

The observations of German scientists have supplied us with 
many interesting facts relating to this fatal disease. In Frankfort 
in 1889 sixteen pert?ent. of the cows were tuberculous, thirteen per 
cent, of the bulls, si.x per cent, of the oxen, and eight thousandths of 
one per cent, of the calves. 

Stallocek says : '* Twenty per cent, of cattle fed with rubbish, i. 
e., the remains of sugar factories or of breweries, die of tuberculosis; 
one per cent, of cattle in the pastures." 

Finkelnberg says : ''In ilie west and eouth of Germany, where 
moorland exists to a large extent, tuberculosis is largely found and 
is fatal.'' 

He also says, '* Phthisis mortality is very small on the sea-coast. In 
those mountain ref];ions where the natural draininfj of the water and 
its outflow are well-regulated, mortality is smaller than in other 
mountain regions.*' 

Brush thinks the reason of so much tuberculosis in cows is that 
they are weakened throvfjh viUk'uifj. They suffer from the weak- 
ness of lactation. Our observations in Virginia are that where the 
cows are forced by high feeding in their dairy work they have miliary 
tuberculosis ; the ordinarily- fed pasture cows never. 

Rubner says: ''The air which people infected with tuberculosis 
exhale has no bacilli ; they are thrown up only by coughing up the 
solid infected matter." 

The problem of tuberculosis is still open for exact scientific 
exploration. We know, however : — 

1. That this fungoid growth is found in tuberculous cases of 
men and animals. 

2. That the inoculation of bacilli is fatal to the lower order of 
animals. 

3. That the inhalation of bacilli is fatal to the diseased human 
system ; and to the healthy when introduced in sufficient quantity. 

4. That the introduction of bacilli into the system by alimenta- 
tion is not necessarily attended with fatal consequences. 
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5. That phthisis decreases in England and the United States. 

6. That we do not find phthisis without bacilli ; but we do find 
bacilli without phthisis. 

7. That bacilli are sometimes found in apparently healthy bodies. 
We do not know : — 

1. How many generations of men and animals were aifectcd by 
l^acilli before the microscope revealed them. 

2. What relations exist between microscopic fungi and the 
animal economy in which they are found, and between the fungi of 
the field and the crops they infest. 

3. Whether or not the removal of the well-known causes of con- 
sumption would also remove bacilli. 

4. That *' tuberculosis is principally in those regions where cattle 
are raised," as is asserted by Brush. 

When we remember the dependence of man on the animals of his 
farm, and the vast amounts invested in them, together with the con- 
sequences of extirpation and the difficulty of drawing the limits of 
diseased districts, we can realize the importance of scientific certainty 
and caution in arriving at conclusions on this subject to which the 
farmer is entitled, and which he has a right to expect from his scien- 
tific allies and friends. 



Mr. Harold C. Ernst, who is employed at Mattapan in the work 
of investigating tuberculosis, and has been for three years, avails 
himself of the columns of the Massachusetts Plovcjhman to reply 
to my address on this subject, which I delivered before the Com- 
mittee on Amculture, and before the New England Agricultural 
Society in February last. I have no desire to obstruct or interfere 
with any scientific investigation into tlie causes of disease or the 
means of preserving health in men or animals; but I am anxious 
that both sides of a disputed question shall be heard, and that an 
investigation should be employed in ascertaining tlie truth, and not 
in substantiating a theory. 

Dr. Ernst objects to my view of tuberculosis, and says : — 
1. '' No one who had even a slight knowledge of cryptogam ic 
botany or bacteriology would confound the bacillus of tuberculosis 
with a funoroid growth." 
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In reply, let me say it is universally recognized that the bacillus 
of tuberculosis is a fungus, a vegetable growth, a cryptogam, and not 
an animal structure. It belongs to the lowest orders of fungi, in 
which are included molds and mildews, and on this account may be 
called a '* fungoid growth." Bacillus is defined as "a microscopic 
rod-shaped vegetable organism." And fungus ranges from mush- 
rooms to microscopic forms. 

2. Dr. Ernst objects to my use of the term " lower order of ani- 
mals," and says : ** The scientific statement would be, that the inocu- 
lation of the bacilli may be fatal to animals susceptible to the disease, 
tuberculosis." I have no doubt of that; but I have found that the 
guinea-pig is a favorite subject for the inoculation ; and I will leave 
the classification of the guinea-pig to Dr. Ernst, and will confine my 
own remark to those animals which are "susceptible," including all 
warm-blooded animals, all of which, according to Koch, are more or 
less susceptible. 

3. Dr. Ernst accepts my view that '-the introduction of bacilli 
into the system by alimentation is not necessarily attended with fatal 
consequences," and remarks that nobody ever claimed that it was. 

In his argument before the committee of the Legislature he 
remarked, however: "The third method of infection is by eating 
the germ when contained in food, either meat or milk of animals 
diseased." And again he says : " Rarely-done roast beef or rare beef- 
steak from a tuberculous cow would not be safe food to eat." And 
he cites the statistics of the Jews to prove that "a portion of the 
tuberculosis of mankind is traceable to the use of tuberculous beef 
and milk.", He adds that, *' in reply to a circular letter addressed 
to over two thousand physicians, between twelve hundred and thir- 
teen hundred answers were received, of which two disbelieved in the 
danger of using the milk of a tuberculous cow or woman as food ; a 
large number said the matter was difiicuU to prove, while several 
stated that they had distinctly traced the infection of children to a 
diseased cow or a diseased wet-nurse." This is hardly science. We 
ought to know how many tuberculous Avet-nurses are employed. 

4. In reply to my statement that phthisis decreases in England 
and the United States, Dr. Ernst suggests that this is no "reason 
for even suggesting an opposition to further steps in the same 
direction" of investigation. I have never suggested such opposition; 
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^^ the contrary, I replied to a question of the committee that I 
thought the investigation ought to go on. 

5. Dr. Ernst objects to my use of the term ** phthisis" in con- 
nection with the bacilli in the lungs, and says: '^The presence of 
the bacilli of tuberculosis in the lungs or other organs proves the 
pi'esence of tuberculosis " — no more. But in his argument before 
^he committee of the Legislature he says : ** When this disease is 
^^K2ated in the lungs it is commonly called consumption." And he 
^^ao remarks that **the most frequent method of infection is by 
^^^eathing into the lungs the dried dust from expectorations of men 
^^^ animals afflicted with consumption." 

^ Dr. Ernst agrees with me '* that bacilli are sometimes found 
-^ ^ apparently healthy bodies," but concludes that "the bodies are 
^^nly apparently healthy," and that the bacilli will produce "the 
^^3ual pathological changes" if we will only give them time enough, 
^lis colleague, Dr. Peters, thinks there are many recoveries in men 
^nd animals. 

6. When we inquire "' what relations exist between microscopic 
fungi and the animal economy in which they are found, and between 
tlie fungi of the field and the crops they infest," we are reminded 
by Dr. Ernst that "we are not dealing with fungi," but scientific 
authority says we are. 

7. I asked in conclusion "whether the removal of the well- 
known causes of consumption would also remove bacilli." I am told 
that "there is but one cause of tuberculosis — the bacilli of that 
name." But every pathologist knows that phthisis and consumption 
and tuberculosis are synonymous terms, and all are generally used 
for the one dread disease, as Dr. Ernst himself uses them. When 
Koch administers his lymph with hopes of success he gives it to a 
patient who has a deposit of tubercle at the apex of the left lung, 
and has incipient consumption. When the "bacilli of tuberculosis" 
are paraded as a specific disease, one of the phenomena of an old 
and prevalent disease is placed in the rank of maladies which the 
immortal Louis investigated, and whose characteristics the modern 
microscope has only revealed. The causes of consumption to which 
bacilli seem to flock are, according to M. Lancereaux, whom Dr. 
Ernst considers no "authority whatever, competent to judge," 
** density of population and dwellings and living in confined air," 
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and "alcoholism," and a bad climate and depressing influences ai 
liereditary taint. And we have the authority of an associate of D 
Ernst that "a little ulcer" in the lungs, caused by a cold, tv 
furnish a bed for bacilli. When a consumptive patient abandons 
cold and damp climate for a warm and genial one he withdraws frc 
the causes of consumption, and if the investigators will insist tl: 
he is beset by bacilli and has no consumption he simply invites 1 
fungi to uncongenial influences, and to a climate in which the fun 
will not flourish — as he hopes. If he recovers he is cured of cc 
sumption, by whatever other name veterinary science may ha 
classified it. 

Dr. Prudden in an exhaustive article on bacteria in Harpe^ 
Monthly^ for April, 1891, speaks of " consumption or tuberculosis 
as synonymous terms. 

GEO. B. LORING. 



COL. DANIEL NEEDHAM'S REPORT. 

One year ago to-day at the annual meeting of the New England 
Agricultural Society, held in this hall, you were pleased by a unani- 
mous vote to commend me as your representative to the official rul- 
ers of the neighboring Republic of Mexico. 

Having made my visit among the people of Mexico, having studied 
the institutions of the country, and having enjoyed far more than 
the average opportunity of meeting and conversing with the Presi- 
dent of that Republic, and governors of several of the states, and 
other official personages, it has seemed to me fit that at this first 
opportunity after my return I should make to you some report 
embracing the result of my observations and the many privileges 
affi)rded me by courtesy of officials and leading citizens of the Mexi- 
can Republic. 

On Thursday, March 6, 1890, having received through the Amer- 
ican Minister, Mr. Ryan, an invitation from President Diaz to meet 
him at the palace, and to take with me as many of my friends as 
would be agreeable, I visited the President at four o'clock in the 
afternoon, this being the hour fix()d in the letter of invitation, and 
took with me sixty ladies and gentlemen, all residents of the United 
States of America. Minister Ryan volunteered his services to give 
me a formal introduction. 

As President Diaz entered from a rear door in the great audience- 
chamber, and walked the entire length of the room to reach the 
assembled visitors, we had a most excellent opportunity to observe 
his manly features and his firm, elastic movement. A man of about 
sixty-two years, slightly gray, medium size, and dark complexion. 
His movement and gestures were very graceful, and his voice clear 
and musical. As he approached the head of the room. Minister 
Ryan stepped forward and introduced me as a citizen of the United 
States, interested in the trade relations of the two republics, and as 
the accredited representative of the New England Agricultural 
Society. Mor^ thap a quarter of ^ centurv has passed since it was 
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my good fortune to represent the Vermont State Agricultural Soci- 
ety and the state of Vermont in a foreign country. But I never 
felt more proud of a constituency than I did of you, gentlemen of 
the New England Agricultural Society, when I spoke in your 
behalf in the palace of the President, in that ancient city of Mexico, 
now redeemed from the thraldom of kings, emperors, and revolutions, 
and standing as the capital of a sister republic, on the continent of 
our own America, reaching out for the things that make for peace, 
and the purifying of government, and the ennobling and building up 
of a true, enterprising, and intelligent manhood. 

I will read to you from the only daily paper printed in the Eng- 
lish language and published in the City of Mexico, The Two 
Republics^ the account of my meeting President Diaz, and the 
addresses connected therewith. 

Minister Ryan accompanied the party to the palace and presented 
Col. Daniel Needham to the President as the spokesman of the 
excursionists, who numbered more than sixty persons. Col. Need- 
ham delivered the following address in English : — 

" Mr. President : T have the honor to present to you my friends 
and associates from the United States of America, who have come 
to this Republic and this grand and ancient city of Mexico with the 
view of securing a better understanding and a more satisfactory 
knowledge than can be obtained by histories and books of travel. 

** To say that we are deeply impressed with the grandeur of this 
ancient city, with its colossal and artistically-wrought statuary, with 
its magnificent parks, with its broad, regularly-laid-out and cleanly 
streets, with its stately and dome-crowned cathedrals, its noble pal- 
ace, and magnificent castle of Chapultepec, and its other public as 
well as private buildings, doing credit to the architectural skill and 
taste of your people, is but feebly expressing emotions which lan- 
guage is inadequate to communicate. 

** We shall bear to homes in our native land recollections which 
will enable us to give to citizens and friends graphic accounts of 
well-conducted industries based upon advancing science, and to tell 
of an established interest by schools and seminaries of learning in 
universal education organized under the government and supported 
and appreciated by the people ; as well as of the wonderful site of 
your ancient city, happily fashioned by nature, and so adorned 




bj the hand of skill in its construction and artistic arrangement. 

'^For myself, representative as I wn of the New England Agri- 
cultural Society, an organization which represents the agricultural, 
commercial, and industrial wealth of the six most northerly and east- 
erly of the United States of America, including as its great com- 
mercial centre the city of Boston, I bring you the good will of our 
people and an expression of the hope that the most intimate trade 
relations shj^ll be firmly established, that it may forever appear that 
on the continent of America we have a common interest — the inter- 
est of the people — and that the one and only great Columbus, to 
whom you have erected a colossal and beautiful monument, belongs 
in part to us of the United States of America, as well as to you of 
the United States of Mexico. 

" Mr. President, thanking you for the honor of this reception in 
behalf of the association which I represent, and of my associates 
here gathered together, and for myself, personally, and with earnest 
wishes for your continued health and the rapid growth of your pros- 
perous republic, I bring this brief address to a close." 

Senor P. de la Sota, one of the official interpreters of the party, 
translated the above address for the President. 

Through the medium of Mr. E. C. Butler, of the American Lega- 
tion, President Diaz made the following reply : — 

'^ Colonel Needham, I am very much gratified to meet you and 
the party who accompany you. It is always a pleasure for me to 
meet distinguished sons and daughters of our sister republic. For a 
long period Mexico has emulated the United States, that oldest, 
greatest, most populous and progressive republic of the American 
continent. We have taken your country for our model honestly and 
earnestly. Though at times we have not lived up to your bright 
example in everything, our wish, our desire has been to emulate all 
that is great and noble in your great and noble country. 1 am 
always glad to meet, in this social, friendly way, representative and 
distinguished and cultured gentlemen and accomplished ladies from 
the United States, for I believe the best way of cultivating neigh- 
borly relations and good feeling is by this interchange of reciprocal 
intercourse, bringing us closer together, till we become better 
acquainted ; and it is a pleasure to me that the study of Mexico and 
of her interests, her present and her future possibilities, lies in the 
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hands of such accomplished ladies and gentlemen as yourselyes. 
The best form of education, I take it, is objective ; to see things for 
ourselves, rather than only read them. Thus your visit to Mexico 
will, I trust, aid you better in understanding our country, in appre- 
ciating our situation, in studying our interests, than any other 
method of instruction. Let me say right here, please, what I have 
so often said before to your countrymen who have thus honored me in 
visiting me, that I hope for closer relations between your people and 
the people of my country. Mexico wants to see you come here ; 
she welcomes you ; she throws open the doors to every honorable 
enterprise born on your soil, every great movement conceived in your 
great country. We want you to come without faltering, to place 
your magnificent industrial resources, your capital, your genius, on 
our soil, become partners in our enterprises and sharers in our future 
prosperity. 

** In closing allow me to say that it has been a positive pleasure to 
me to thus have met you and the party you represent. I hope your 
stay in Mexico will be agreeable and profitable ; and that to such a 
degree that some, if not all, of you may find it to your interest to 
return here some time." 

Having been thus welcomed and received, I was commended to 
the other officials of the government for such statistics as I might 
need to aid me in forming an opinion of the growth of the industries 
of the people and the progress of the various educational and char- 
itable institutions. 

The interest everywhere manifested by President Diaz in his peo- 
ple, and the responsive devotion manifested by the people in this 
great progressive leader of the Republic of Mexico, is constantly 
apparent. Every morning the President may be seen between ten 
and eleven o'clock, riding on horseback through the principal streets 
of the city, dressed in plain citizen's attire and without an attendant, 
bowing to the multitude on the right and left, as they move through 
the great thoroughfares or stop with uncovered heads to receive hisi 
salutations. 

This fearless manifestation of confidence in the people haa 
undoubtedly been a means of securing from the masses obedience ta 
government and inspiring love and respect for the great ruler. 

The City of Me^^ico js Ui4 Qut in squares, like the city of Phila- 
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delphia, and in this regular form of skilful civil engineering was it 
found by Gortez, a hundred years before the Puritans landed on the 
shores of Massachusetts Bay. The city is built of white marble, 
and has a population of four hundred thousand. It is located in a 
plateau, seven thousand five hundred feet above the level of the 
ocean, fifteen hundred feet higher than the top of Mt. Washington, 
and yet in its plazas and outlying grounds grow the orange, lemon, 
and other semi-tropical fruit trees in great luxuriance and abundance. 

Says the historian, *' With the progress of Aztec culture, Mexico 
(the city) rapidly improved, and about 1450 the old mud and rush 
houses were replaced by solid stone structures, erected partly on 
piles amid the islets of Lake Tezcuco and grouped around the central 
enclosure of the great Teocalli.'' The city had reached its highest 
splendor on the arrival of the Spaniards in 1519, when it comprised 
from fifty to sixty thousand houses, with perhaps 500,000 inhabitants, 
and seemed to Cortez, in the language of Prescott, ** like a thing of 
fairy creation rather than, the work of mortal hands.'' It was at 
that time, as is well established, about twelve miles in circumference, 
everywhere intersected with canals, and connected with the mainland 
by six long and solidly-constructed causeways. 

Whoever goes to Mexico and visits its capital city, expecting to 
find anything but grandeur and magnificence, combined with skilful 
engineering and architecture, and lavish expenditure of money, will 
be greatly disappointed. For without question it is certainly one of 
the most cleanly, imposing, and beautiful of American cities. 

The area of the Republic of Mexico embraces twenty-seven states, 
one territory, and the Federal District, which includes the City of 
Mexico, the capital of the Republic. These several states comprise 
nearly eight hundred thousand square miles, and contain twelve 
millions of inhabitants. Among the leading cities of the several 
states might be mentioned Guadalajara, containing one hundred thou- 
sand; Guanajato, seventy thousand; Puebla, seventy thousand; 
and thirty other prosperous cities, ranging from five to thirty-five 
thousand people each. 

All the European domestic animals are to be found in abundance, 
and in some of the Mexican states are to be found immense herds 
of oxen, numbering twenty and even thirty thousand, the property 
of a single owner. Maize, beans, coffee, tobacco, sugar, and in fact 
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every variety of agricultural product known to the civilized world, 
can be found growing in this wonderful country ; and the native forests 
produce rose-wood, mahogany, oak, pine, lignum vitae, and every 
other variety of wood used in cabinet and architectural manufacture. 

The food and agricultural crops are estimated at two hundred 
millions of dollars annually, and for purposes of taxation the landed 
property is appraised at more than three hundred and fifty millions 
of dollars. 

The precious metals constitute a large item in the exports, and 
these in 1882 amounted to eighteen millions of dollars. The 
currency is silver and copper, no gold being used in either govern- 
ment or mercantile transactions. 

The people are large purchasers of English and American goods, 
and the fostering care of England has given her manufacturers great 
advantages in the Mexican markets. Thus far American manu- 
facturers have had but limited opportunity to take advantage of the 
liberal purchases made by Mexican merchants in foreign lands ; but 
there is no reason why a large portion of the goods now obtained in 
England should not be supplied by the United States. Minister 
Ryan is outspoken on this matter, and feels that our government has 
embarrassed rather than fostered our trade relations with the people 
of this neighboring republic. 

Traversed by five great lines of railroad; its eastern shore washed 
by the Gulf of Mexico and its western by the Pacific Ocean; 
almost ready to open one of the most magnificent harbors of the 
world on its eastern coast, at Tampico, where the navies and 
merchantmen of the world will find ample protection against the 
most terrific Northers, which have up to the present time been a 
terror to sailors frequenting the Mexican coast ; with public schools 
established and maintained in all the states of the Republic ; with 
a government prudent, enterprising, and popular, inviting and secur- 
ing immense capital from England, the United States, Germany, and 
France, there can be no doubt but that the days of bloody revolution 
have made their last pages in its history, and the combined influences 
of advancing wealth, civilization, and native soil and climate will 
place this republic second only in its development to our own United 

States of America. 

DANIEL NEEDHAM, 

Feb. 8rd, 1891. Commissioner. 




HISTORICAL APPENDIX. 

It has been thought well, in connection with the publication of the 
^^dress of the Hon. Geo. B. Loring and the report of the Hon. 
-*^aniel Needham, commissioner of the society to the Citj of Mexico, 
^o give a brief history of the New England Agricultural Society 
nd its annual fairs, held in different localities, to the present time. 
In January, 1864, a report and resolutions were adopted by the 
tate Board of Agriculture of Massachusetts setting forth the 
importance of a New England Agricultural Association. A call 
^as therefore issued to the various agricultural societies organized in 
the different states of New England to send delegates to a convention 
to be held in Worcester, Mass., on the second day of March, 1864, 
to organize such an institution. Every New England state responded 
and there were present at the meeting thus called many of the most 
active and intelligent promoters of the art of agriculture. The 
meeting was called to order by the Hon. Geo. B. Loring of Salem ^ 
Mass., and the following named gentlemen were elected the first 
board of officers : — 

President. — Geo. B. Loring, Salem, Mass. 
Vice-presidents. — Ezekiel Holmes, Winthrop, Me. ; Frederick 
Smyth, Manchester, N. H. ; Daniel Kimball, Rutland, Vt. ; T. S. 
Gold, West Cornwall, Conn. ; Amasa Sprague, Cranston, R. I. ; 
Wm. H. Prince, Northampton, Mass. 

Secretaries. — Charles L. Flint, Boston, Mass. ; Henry Clark, 
Poultney, Vt. 

Treasurer. — Thomas Sanders, Brookfield, Vt. 

Maine. 

Trustees. — Samuel F. Perley, Naples ; John F. Anderson, So. 
Windham ; Calvin Chamberlain, Foxcroft ; Dr. N. T. True, Bethel ; 
Wm. D. Dana, North Perry. 

New Hampshire. 
Jos. B. Walker, Concord; Moses Humphrey, Concord; S. W. 
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Boffum, Winchester ; N. Hubbard, Tamworth ; Nicholas V. White- 
house, Rochester. 

Vermont. 

Daniel Needham, Queechy ; George Campbell, West Westminster ; 

Edwin Hammond, Middlebury; Ebenezer Bridge, Pomfret; A. M. 

Clark, St. Albans. 

Massachusetts. 

C. 0. Perkins, Becket; Paoli Lathrop, South Hadley Falls; 

Leverett Saltonstall, Newton; S. B. Phinney, Barnstable; A. W. 

Dodge, Hamilton. 

Rhode Island. 

E. D. Pearce, Providence; David Pike. River Point; A. B. 

Chadsey, Wickford; J. De Wolf Perry, Bristol; Thomas B. 

Bufifum, Newport. 

Connecticut. 

J. G. Webb, New Haven ; Benj. Sumner, Woodstock ; R. Battell, 
Norfolk ; P. M. Auger, Middletown ; C. M. Pond, Hartford. 

At a meeting of the trustees, subsequently held, it was voted to 
hold the first fair at Springfield, Mass. In accordance with this 
decision, the first fair was held at Springfield, Mass., September 
6th, 7th, 8th, and 9th, 1864. It was attended by an immense con- 
course of people, and the exhibition was pronounced by the press as 
far superior to anything of the kind ever held previously in the 
country. 

Governor John A. Andrew delivered the opening address, his first 
words being, *'I hail this becoming and beneficent gathering of the 
yeomanry of New England.'' The address occupied an hour, and 
was published by the press, not only of New England, but of all 
the Middle and Western States. 

Prof. Agassiz, Dr. Loring, and many other gentlemen, took part 
in the discussions of the meeting. The weather throughout the fair 
was clear and beautiful. 

The second fair of the society was held at Concord, N. H., Sep- 
tember, 1865. Governor Frederick Smyth delivered the address. 
The weather was cloudless, and the immense crowds that gathered at 
the exhibition more than met the anticipation of the resident popu- 
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who had made great preparation for their accommodation. 
The third fair was held at Brattleboro', Vermont, September, 
Ex-Governor John A. Andrew, of Massachusetts, delivered 
address. The weather was beautiful and clear during the four 
js of the exhibition. 
The fourth fair was held at Cranston, R. I., September, 1867. 
-A^ddresses were delivered by Ex-Governor Andrew, Hon. Salmon P. 
Glase, Major-General Howard, General A. G. Burnside, and many 
^>tiher gentlemen. The weather was perfect during the four days of 
e exhibition. 

The fifth exhibition was held at New Haven, Conn., September, 
868. At this exhibition the society had the first discomfort from 
l^ad weather, the third day of the fair being a heavy rain-storm, 
overnor English delivered the address. 

The sixth exhibition was at Portland, Maine, September, 1869. 
Addresses by Senator Hamlin, Major Putnam, of Portland, Colonel 
George F. Shepley, Governor Padelford, Hon. Sidney H. Perham, 
Ex-Governor Cobum, Dr. Loring, and a large number of other 
gentlemen. On the evening of the second day there was a terrific 
storm, which did much damage to the tents and fences. But at an 
early hour of the third day repairs were fully made, and the 
weather of the four days was otherwise delightful. 

The seventh exhibition was at Manchester, N. H., September, 

1870. The address was given by Senator Patterson. The four 
days of the fair were pleasant. 

The eighth exhibition was given at Lowell, Mass., September, 

1871. The four days were pleasant. Governor Claflin, Ex- 
Governor Boutwell, Governor Perham, of Maine, and many other 
gentlemen addressed the people. 

The ninth exhibition was at Lowell, September, 1872. Four 
days of beautiful weather. At this. exhibition on the third day it 
was computed that no less than sixty thousand people were in 
attendance. 

The tenth exhibition was held at Mystic Park, Medford, Septem- 
ber, 1873. Address by Rev. W. H. H. Murray. The third day 
was rainy, and the fair was continued into Saturday on that account. 
All the other days of the fair were pleasant. 

The eleventh exhibition was held at Narragansett Park, Provi- 
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deDce, September, 1874. Addresses by Governor Howard andB 
Mayor Doyle, of Providence. The weather of the four days was-ai 
perfect. 

The twelfth exhibition was at Manchester, N. H., September, 
1875. Address by Henry Ward Beecher. The afternoon of the 
third day was rainy ; all the other days were pleasant, and the fair 
was continued over Saturday. 

The thirteenth exhibition was in connection with the Centennial 
at Philadelphia, and known as New England at the Centennial, 
September, 1876. Addresses were given by Colonel Daniel Need- 
ham and Hon. S. D. Harris, and poems were read by Mrs. Helen 
Barron Bostwick and Mrs. Ophelia Forman. The attendance at the 
Massachusetts Building, where the exercises were held, was very 
large, and the entire four days given to their meetings were pleasant. 

The fourteenth exhibition was at Portland, Maine, September, 
1877. The weather of the four days was cloudless. Addresses 
were made by Governor Connor, General J. Marshall Brown, and 
other gentlemen. 

The fifteenth exhibition was given at Worcester, Mass , Septem- 
ber, 1878. Addresses by Governor Rice and Dr. George B. Lor- 
ing, Mayor C. B. Pratt, Governor Prescott, Hon. W. W. Rice, and 
Col. Daniel Needham. One of the four days of the fair was rainy. 

The sixteenth exhibition was given at Worcester, September, 

1879. Addresses by Governor Long, Dr. Loring, Governor Head, 
Attorney-General Devens, Ex-Governor Boutwell, and Hon. A. W. 
Beard. The four days of the fair were pleasant. 

The seventeenth exhibition was held at Worcester in September, 

1880. Gen. Wm. T. Sherman was present, and addressed the 
people. The school children of Worcester were massed on the main 
street in front of the Court House, and as the great procession passed 
it halted while the children sang " Marching through Georgia." 
The bands and the multitude joined in the chorus. On this occa- 
sion there was a military display, in which all the companies of 
Worcester took part. 

The eighteenth exhibition was held at Worcester in September, 

1881. The weather was pleasant with the exception of the third 
day. which constantly threatened rain, and undoubtedly affected the 
attendance at the fair. 
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The nineteenth exhibition was at Worcester, Septaober, 1882. 
rtie weather was fair; and among the many distinguished gaes^ 
Vice-President Wheeler, who delivered a most acceptable address 
the people. 

The twentieth exhibition was at Manchester, N. H., September, 
L S83. The weather was fair during the entire four days. 

The twenty-first exhibition was at Manchester, N. H., September, 
^ 884. The weather was fair during the entire exhibition. 

The twenty-second was at Bangor, Maine, September, 1885. A 
l^rge number of the leading men of Maine were present and 
sx^dressed the people from the grand stand. Four days of perfectly 
^Eiir weather. Hon. James G. Blaine was present. 

The twenty-third exhibition was held at Bangor, Maine, Septcm- 

V)er, 1886. On the second and third days, in the morning, there 

"was threatened rain. The afternoon of the third day there was a 

successful balloon ascension, in addition to addresses by leading 

public men who honored the occasion. 

The twenty-fourth exhibition was held at Worcester, Mass., Sep-, 
tember, 1887. With the exception of the second day, which was 
lowery, the weather was beautiful. 

The twenty-fifth exhibition was held at Worcester, Mass., Septem- 
ber, 1888. The weather was fine during the fair. 

The twenty-sixth exhibition was held at Worcester, Mass., Sep- 
tember, 1889. The weather was fair. Address by Hon. Daniel 
Needham. 

The twenty-seventh exhibition was held at Worcester, Mass., 
September, 1890. The mornings of the second and third days 
threatened rain and undoubtedly affected the general attendance. 

At the first annual meeting, in 1864, Geo. B. Loring was elected 
president, and has continued in office to the present time. 

Charles L. Flint and Henry Clark were elected secretaries at the 
first annual meeting, but resigned after holding the first fair at 
Springfield in 1864. Daniel Needham was then elected secretary, 
and has held the office continually up to the present time, 1891. 

Thomas Sanders was elected the first treasurer and continued in 
office one year ; he was succeeded by Isaac K. Gage, who continued 
treasurer five consecutive years, and was followed by the election of 
Geo. W. Riddle, who has held the office to the present time, 1891. 
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Summary of the receipts of the New England fairs from twenty 
exhibitions from the seventh to the twenty-seventh, inclusive, taken 
from the books of Geo. W. Riddle, treasurer : 



7tli Annual 



8th 




9th 




10th 




nth 




12th 




13th 




14th 




15th 




16th 




17th 




18th 




19th 




20th 




2lHt 




22d 




23d 




24th 




25th 




26th 




27th 





Fair held at Manchester, 1870 

" ♦' " Lowell, 1871 

" " ♦' Lowell, 1872 

♦• " " Mystic Park, 1873 

.< « Providence, R. I., 1874... 

" •' ♦' Manchester, 1875 

" " Centennial, Phil., 1876... 

.. «• Portland, Me., 1877 

.< •< Worcester, 1878 

«. u i< Worcester, 1879 

♦• i. 4< Worcester, 1880 

.4 u a Worcester, 1881 

u •< <• Worcester, 1882 

•' " Manchester, 188:J 

•• " «« Manchester, 1884 

•• " Bangor, 1885 

'* " •• Bangor, 1886 

« « <i Worcester, 1887 

(• a i. Worcester, 1888 

.4 .4 44 Worcester, 1889 

44 44 44 Worcester, 1890 



Totals 



Receipts. 



$27,560.00 
25,743.00 
31,250.00 
24,014.00 
22,365.00 
20,300.00 

2oioo6.(JO 
19,556.59 
21,701.99 
23,090.00 
20,647.89 
21,954.09 
15,887.58 
12,864.73 
27,178.79 
23,751.00 
22,076 00 
23,667.52 
24,271 58 
21,725.62 



$449,655.38 



Prolits. 


1 Loss. 


$2554.07 
5600.00 
6061.44 


, $2,'91*5.20 


973.74 
1200.00 




2653.27 
4476.54 
3771.84 
1640.97 
3069.93 
896.67 


686*85 


2223.36 


1 


2141 !4.3 
2231.65 
2100.00 


1 

i 

1 

t 

1 



$41,594.91 



$3,602.05 



RECAPITULATION. 



Fifteen fairs, profit 
Three fairs, no profit 
Two fairs, loss 



$41,594.91 
$3,602.05 



Note. — No financial record of the six exhibitions held prior to 
the year 1870 is at hand. 

The eighth and ninth exhibitions, held at Lowell in 1871 and 
1872, the admission fee was only 35 cents. At all other fairs the 
admission has been 50 cents. 
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Mb. President, and Gentlemen op the Societt : — 

The great miracle of the revolving seasons has been 
performed since last you met. Nature has had her long 
repose, has started with renewed vigor to her annual toil, 
has faithfully fulfilled her mysterious duties, and brings the 
fruits of her labors to the feet of man, as she again prepares 
herself for her needed rest. 

You are met here as the reverent witnesses of her power, 
and as the grateful recipients of her bounties. Day after 
day you have looked up to her with " humble confidence," 
and can tell how ready she is to " reward all who diligently 
seek" her. You, who till the soil, are most truly her chil- 
dren, her first bom, to whom the charities of her ample 
bosom are always open. If you listen, you will hear com- 
ing along the ground, the soft whisperings which tell of her 
magic processes. If you look abroad, you will see in the 
heavens above and in the earth beneath, the thronging 
manifestations of that Omnipotence, which reveals itself in 
every blade of grass and in the stars which stud the sky. 
It is you, farmers, who live in the very homestead of nature, 
and to whom nature's God has given, by the decree which 
made us mortal, that occupation whose influences, by divine 
compensation, cherish the virtues which may relieve man 
from the firuits of his first disobedience. The whole world 



respects your calling, for all men feel that it was given 
directly from the hand of God. And how far soever man 
may advance in the application of science and skill to the 
great work, all his arts can never succeed in concealing the 
supremacy of nature over all he does, nor remove him far 
away from those hidden and irrevocable laws to which the 
farmer must of all men be obedient. No wonder, then, 
that men respect your occupation, some with intelligent 
admiration, some with blind reverence. For all men feel 
instinctively the divinity of its origin, and all men are 
obliged to recognize their dependence upon its existence. 
It is adored because it has never been fully comprehended. 
We know the laws of mechanical forces, we direct the 
operations of mills and engines, we construct society and 
states, we control the earth and the waters for our purposes, 
we collect armies and navies, and we understand all the 
complicated fabric which man builds upon the surface of 
the earth for his comfort, protection, and elevation, for it is 
all human. But no man has yet revealed the mysteries 
which lie all around the farmer, no man has yet told the 
whole story of agriculture, no man has taught us how the 
grass " groweth for cattle," nor how " the valleys are cov- 
ered over with corn." And as the farmer goes on with his 
work, and while mankind are fed by his industry, his alli- 
ance with nature, and the eternal foundations of his occu- 
pation, vnll always give him a place in society, which all 
men will ponder upon, and all men must respect. You 
may plant and build, you may sow and reap, you may re- 
duce the great divine art to the merest drudgery, and yet 
there still sits enthroned the genius of agriculture, high and 
supernal, breathing over all the toil devoted to its service, 
an atmosphere in whose fresh influences all men find a 
strange delight. 

In a thousand ways we all give expression to this feeling 
— ^this admiration of the mysterious operations of the soil — 
this love for and confidence in agriculture — ^this silent tiwe 
at the great miracle going on around us. As the traveler 
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passes along the dusty highways of summer, does his eye 
dwell upon the smooth walls and iron fences which enclose 
that luxuriant garden, or does it look over and above all 
these monuments of man's taste and skill, to that miracle 
of beauty, the blossoming tree beyond ? As the gardner 
enters the town laden with the products of the soil, how does 
the busy multitude stop to gaze in silent admiration upon 
that mysterious picture which a plant always presents ! 
Por as I said in the beginning, the great miracle of the re- 
volving seasons has still been going on — ^a miracle which 
every social and civil circumstance, your education and 
your descent, your inborn natures and all the accidents of 
life, prepare your minds, as intelligent, thoughtful, and jn- 
dustrious New England farmers, to recognize. 

You will infer from what I say, gentlemen, that I have a 
high idea of the capabilities of New England farming. I 
have. I conceive that no climate offers more substantial 
promises. From the banks of the Aroostook to the mouth 
of the Connecticut, neither polar frosts nor tropic suns ever 
blight. The soil never fails to give a rich reward to patient 
industry. The fruits of the earth are compact with the 
richest principles of nourishment for man and beast. A 
hardy and industrious people receive new strength to their 
virtues from the obstacles which they are constantly called 
upon to overcome. Society has grown up on a foundation 
of the staunchest human qualities. Education is unceasing 
in its work of elevation. The institutions of religion 
stand like guardian angels around our homes. And freedom, 
intelligence, activity, and universal social elevation combine 
to give character to a farming community, whose chiefest 
prerogative is that every farmer tills his own soil. I have 
a right therefore to have a high idea of the capabilities of 
New England farming, and I feel that if anything I can say 
will bring our farmers to a true understanding of the privi- 
leges and opportunities, and to a just sense of what it is to 
be a New England farmer, I shall do more towards teaching 
them to conduct their agriculture aright, than all the essays 
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on cultivation which may do as much to bewilder as to 
enlighten. For it is he who respects his occupation, and 
comprehends its just importance, who rouses all his facul- 
ties to ingenious, constant, devoted labor, and advances over 
all obstacles on to high success. The whole world is trib- 
utary to him, and the wisdom of man hastens to lay its 
offerings at his feet. 

Farming is by far the most important occupation in New 
England. In 1850 the whole number of farmers in the six 
states was 167,651. The number of acres improved was 
eleven millions, one hundred and fifty thousand, five hun- 
dred and fifty-four. The value of the farms, was three 
hundred and eighty-two millions, three hundred and forty- 
eight thousand, five hundred and forty-three dollars. la 
Massachusetts alone the number of farms was thirty-four 
thousand, and fifty-nine. The number of acres improved 
was two millions, one hundred and thirty-three thousand, 
four hundred and thirty-six. The capital invested in agri- 
culture was one hundred and nine millions, seventy-six 
thousand, three hundred and forty-nine dollars. In order 
to give you a comparative view of agriculture and manu- 
factures, I would state that in the same year, in New Eng- 
land, the capital invested in manufactures was one hundred 
and fifty-eight millions, one hundred and eighteen thousand, 
one hundred and nine dollars, much less than half the value 
of the farms ; and in Massachusetts it was eighty-three 
millions, three hundred and fifty-seven thousand, six hun- 
dred and forty-two dollars, about two thirds of the value 
of the farms in our own state. 

You will see by these figures that while other occupa- 
tions have built their monuments almost to the skies, while 
cities have started into life at the " stamp of their feet," 
while all that is gorgeous and grand and imposing has been 
wrapt around them to make their greatness known to man, 
there is an unobtrusive branch of industry, which outweighs 
them all, both in material weajth, and in those silent influ- 
ences which are felt every where, and which control man- 
kind with calm and noiseless power. 



This is the real and comparative value of New England 
fanning. It may not have arrived at any great degree of 
petfection. It may be deficient in method and in the appli- 
cation of what are called scientific principles ; it may have 
deteriorated for the last few years, as we are told by those 
who profess to know, but this is its true position upon 
which its prospects depend. A distinguished gentleman has 
informed us that from 1840 to 1860 the process of agricul- 
ture was " altogether a retrograde movement, and the 
lessening crop per acre, year by year, was so serious as 
to threaten the existence of the interest." And he goes on 
with figures to prove it. Now all this may be true. It is 
possible that the loss of land per year by exhausting culture 
in Massachusetts alone amounted to one million five hundred 
and eighty-one thousand, five hundred and seventy-two 
dollars, and that "the waste is equal to two and nine-tenths 
of one per cent, on the value of the farms." But this does 
not go to disprove the deep and vital interest our people 
feel in agriculture, nor to diminish its importance and influ- 
ence. It may be true as has been said elsewhere, that 
" New England does not produce the bread she eats, nor 
the raw materials of the fabric she wears ;" and that a mul- 
titude of her agricultural towns are undergoing more or 
less rapidly, a process of depopulation. But the inference 
drawn from these statements, that New England agricul- 
ture is dying of a slow and consuming disease, is by no 
means true, neither is it true that farming here is on the 
decline, because the reality does not agree with the vague 
and rosy ideal which fills the mind of sentimentalists and 
dreamers. The joys and pleasures and attractions of farm- 
ing life are not measured by the amount of pinks and pan- 
sies which grow under the windows, nor by the amount of 
physical beauty enclosed within the domestic walls. The 
sorrows and hardships and depressing influences of agricul- 
ture do not arise from the necessity for constant labor which 
attends it. I will never allow that the farming population 
of New England is becoming " animalized" by devotion to 
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its calling. Neither will I believe that the deep and innate 
sense of the true nature of this calling, that sentiment, 
unexpressed, perhaps inexpressable, that character making 
the farmer distinct, peculiar, individual, that instinct quick- 
ened by the business of the farm, by broad fields and the 
overarching sky, is lost here among our New England yeo- 
manry. I cannot believe that " the farmer's life is no better 
than a street sweeper, if it rise no higher than the farmer's 
work :" for the farmer's work has a superiority in all its 
relations, a connection with the condition of mankind, a 
high estate in the scale of society, which no drudgery can 
depress. And I do not believe that the farmer is compelled 
to " apprehend that his farm has higher uses for him than 
those of feeding his person and his purse," in order to fulfil 
all his duties, and to keep himself up to the standard 
appointed to him in his social and civil relations. Whoever 
expects the business of farming in its details, in buying and 
selling, in planting, plowing, reaping, digging, to be differ- 
ent from actual business in other branches, needs only a 
short life on a farm in order to discover his error. And 
whoever expects to drive the agricultural population of 
New England from the high position belonging to them, by 
reflecting upon their daily toil, cannot comprehend the true 
genius of their occupation, nor the spirit of calm content, 
and substantial virtue which belongs to a farming commu- 
nity. No degradation of labor has yet befallen us. And 
any analogy drawn between the rural population of New 
England, either in reference to their present condition or to 
their future possibilities, with the half-starved and squalid 
classes abroad, whom want for generations has degraded, 
has yet to learn the first lesson in the study of New Eng- 
land character. 

But when I hear it said moreover that in the fanning 
homes of New England there is but one room in which the 
family live, spend their evenings, " and cook everything for 
themselves and their hogs," when I hear it said that the 
sons of our farmers flee from their homes because they are 



" unloved and unlovable things," when I hear it said that 
our rural mothers are " mere bent and clumsy drudges," 
when I hear it said that our farmers " are not men among 
men and women," that " socially, they become dead for 
years before they die," I am impatient to unfold the true 
picture of New England farming life for the instruction 
and admiration of those who know by daily experience its 
comforts and pleasures, and of those who carry in their 
memories the cheerful associations of their childhood's 
home. For I know that in the rural population of New 
England, there is always in every household a chosen spot 
adorned with appropriate taste. A few books upon the 
table, the mother's handiwork done in her girlhood, when 
she was a farmer's daughter, and before she had assumed 
the cares of a farmer's wife, hanging on the wall, the cher- 
ished pictures of those who have gone forth into active life, 
the substantial furniture which has known more than one 
generation, the musical instrument to whose keys the chords 
of the village psalmody are all familiar — ^these and more 
make up the interior of our rural homes. Gro with me, 
you who believe in the sketch of farming life which I have 
quoted, to the village church, and, having learned there the 
appearance of the assembled worshippers, return with 
them to the domestic circles and know of what the families 
of our farmers are composed. You will find there as in 
no other country, ample information upon the current top- 
ics of the day, an intelligent understanding of those doc- 
trines which divide men into sects and parties, decorum, 
neatness, and almost universally a profusion of whatever is 
necessary for physical comfort, and existence. In these 
homes a hardy race of sons tells of careful and hardy moth- 
ers. Witness the welcome extended to neighbors and 
friends, and judge whether the farmer there is unsocial. I 
can take you to a farmer's home on the very confines of 
New England civilization, where you may learn the best 
methods of practical agriculture, the choicest crops for the 
latitude, the last expedient of: political aspirants, the latest 
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pulpit controversy, and if your appetite is palled by a sur- 
feit of city luxuries, you may restore its tone at the simple 
and well-filled board. I have been surprised to see how 
the New England farmer carries with him even to the very 
verge of the wilderness, that intelligence, and thrift, and 
skill, which in other countries cluster about cities and villa- 
ges, and which mark him above all farmers on earth, as a 
free, enlightened, responsible citizen. 

If New England agriculture is on the decline, as we are 
told, it is not because our farming population is ignorant, 
and unsocial, and " angular," and ungainly, and wanting in 
physical strength and energy. It is just the reverse. Our 
farming interests have been neglected because the intelli- 
gence, and activity, and ambition and force, and the goods 
looks moreover, of our people, have led them into enterpri- 
ses of every description, which promise liberal and easy 
rewards. Our people are what is usually termed " smart" 
— the boys and girls are full of energy and the parents 
behold with fond pride their children launching out into the 
busy world, peopling counting rooms, pulpits, school 
houses, factories, with quick-witted and busy occupants. I 
remember in early life, when I had just begun to look about 
me for occupation, when I had finished, as it is called, the 
education which my good father gibve me, I started from 
my native village with my books and the horse and carriage 
with which I had been provided, to ofier my services as a 
physician, to the sick and suffering in a town not far from 
Boston. It was a beautiful summer afternoon, and as I 
went on pondering upon my prospects, I overtook a boy 
barefboted, his bundle on his back, and his ^oes in bis 
hand, trudging on also in search of forftine. We were 
more than twenty miles from the great city, and I asked 
him to share my carriage with me on the journey. He said 
he had walked from the Penobscot river, was the oldest son 
of a farmer who had ten children, had heard that Franklin 
was a printer, and had left the old farm to enter upon that 
path to greatness, which he found had been traveled so 
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successfully by that great patriot and philosopher. As we 
passed through the villages on the road, he informed me of 
their population and their industrial interests. He had read 
but few books, and these he knew almost by heart. His cour- 
age was great, and the only tear he had shed on all that long 
and weary journey, was that which he dropped as he turned 
upon the last " commanding hill" to look at his home with 
all its fond associations. I took him to Boston and intro- 
duced him to a printing office. He went his way and I went 
mine ; and I have often thought that I might be at this day 
admiring the high position of this very boy, whose name I 
have long since forgotten. Do you suppose this boy left 
his home because it was distasteful to him, or the farm 
because he disliked it ? Not so. But you may learn from 
this example why farming has periods of decline in New 
England. It is because the young men born on them are 
compelled to seek a living elsewhere, both by the limited 
pecuniary means of their fathers, and by their own ambition. 
You must remember that few New England farmers are 
rich. The capital invested in their occupation is spread 
over a very large surface. They own their farms, and 
unlike the farming population of other countries, where 
serfs and peasants are rooted in the soil, and are transmitted 
as a part of landed possessions, they have the world open 
before them from which to choose with the capacity and 
prospects of freemen. The greatest crop raised hitherto on 
these farms, is a host of active, thriving, busy men, engag- 
ed in the professions, toiling in business, building up our 
cities and extending our commerce. And it is because the 
active capital of our community has been poured into other 
channels, that agriculture has been left to furnish that 
important product, which while it sustains her associates, 
exhausts herself. Perhaps our fields have been exhausted, 
perhaps the average of our crops has decreased, perhaps 
our agriculture is on the decline — but when we consider 
what our farms have done for us, what a robust and busy 
host they have sent abroad, to create home markets for the 
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consumption of our products, we shall learn how by the 
law of compensation, agriculture will one day, if it has not 
done so already, reap the harvest she has prepared by her 
first sowing of bone and muscle, intelligence and activity, 
in the busy walks of life. 

Yes, gentlemen, the intelligence, activity, and force of 
our people has led them away from agriculture, until of 
necessity the wave is beginning to return. New England 
xj farming is just coming out of a transition state. It was 
once almost the only occupation of our people, and so con- 
tinued, until capital and industry were averted from it to 
manufactures and commerce, by whose operations we have 
been enriched and prepared for a new farming career, now I 
think just commencing. The fact that we do not produce 
enough to support our own population, simply proves that 
we have been able to employ ourselves more profitably than 
in competing with the cheap and easy agriculture of the 
newer states. And it is only when our population is forced 
back upon ourselves, and capital has reached its limits in 
other branches of trade, that our present system of common 
farming will cease, and high farming begin. 

This era has already commenced. The markets which 
lie at our very doors, and furnish as safe and ready a sale 
for our products as can be fcfund on earth, have developed 
all around our large cities, ai system of agriculture, which 
is not easily surpassed, in economy and appropriateness. The 
last quarter of a century has proved that a judicious invest- 
ment in systematic and careful husbandry, with all the 
light which the science of agriculture can bestow, has 
received a reasonable and 6ften highly liberal reward. 
Farming under such circumstances has proved itself to be 
profitable, and is in consequence becoming more and more 
attractive. An increasing Variety in the demands of our 
markets, is constantly appealing to the ingenuity of our 
population. And that energy, which in the early history 
of our country found its only opportunity in tilling the 
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earth, producing a simple and prudent system of agricul- 
ture among us, has after long wandering in other spheres 
returned once more to the land. 

Our fathers were good farmers. I can go with you to 
an early settled section of New England and admire the 
monuments of industry and skill which they left behind 
them. They had a remarkable genius for the selection of 
land. It was the source of their entire subsistence. In 
the clearing, the savage startled them at their plows. When 
the battles of freedom were to be fought, it was the furrows 
in their fields which sent forth their crop of armed men ; it 
was farms which were deserted, not factories and mills. 
The chief trade of the times consisted in the interchange of 
farm products, or in their exchange for a scanty supply of 
imported articles of luxury and necessity. I say they were 
good farmers, for they farmed in accordance with the require- 
ments of the times. They built heavy stone walls, they 
cleared large fields, they understood all the emergencies 
which might arise, they knew where to plant the dollar, in 
order that it might " return to them after many days." The 
houses and barns which they left behind them, and which 
literally grew up out of the soil, indicate thrift, prudence, 
and great skill in overcoming they many obstacles which 
lay all around them. Let no man suppose that this race of 
men is extinct. There is a space lying between the elabo- 
rate cultivation of our thickly peopled districts, and the still 
smoking forests of our new settlements, in which agricul- 
ture is enjoying the profoundest repose. But beyond this 
space, in the outer circle of civilization, the primitive and 
successful career of our farming ancestors is at this day 
acted over again, with this difference, that now there are 
thousands of outlets for the surplus population — ^then there 
were none. Our New England com fields are steadily 
encroaching upon the forests, and as they grow there in the 
shadows of those primeval woods, they yield a reward for 
the hard labor and small capital invested, which is sure to 
result in competency and independence. On this territory 
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there is a farming population, constantly increasing the 
number of acres brought under cultivation, and preparing 
the way for all the refinements of life, who compose one of 
the most active agents in developing our agriculture, and 
whose new fields supply the places of those that are neg- 
lected, useless and exhausted* It is this love of the virgin 
soil among us, which accounts for the increased acres of 
cultivation and the diminished products. And it is the 
occupation of this soil which constitutes a prominent fea- 
ture in the great agricultural work going on around us. It 
has its merits. True it is not the farming of a Hudson or a 
Mechie. But it is the conversion of hard and unceasing 
labor into a position of comfort and happiness, it is the 
work which bone and muscle can do towards the extension 
of education and refinement. It is a part of New England 
farming that is almost entirely overlooked, but which is 
that original and primitive agriculture begun by our fathers 
on the " spot where first they trod,'* brought by them to 
the perfection of rude productiveness, and carried in the 
vanguard of our advancing civilizations, " the ark of the 
covenant" for an enterprising and progressive people. 

It is not therefore the high farming in the neighborhood 
of cities, nor the simple and rude agriculture of the frontier 
which requires attention ; but that middle ground which 
the skill of the former has not reached and from which the 
vigor of the latter has passed away. The question is how 
to make the farming of all this great region profitable, how 
to restore it to its former prosperous condition, how to con- 
vert it into what it is designed to be, a flourishing agricul- 
tural district. It is idle to tell us that its prosperity has 
declined on account of bad cultivation. It is not meeting 
the matter at all to tell us that it is dying for the want of 
manure. Why is it not weli cultivated? Why are not 
earth and sea and sky ransacked for manures by a busy 
crowd of farmers ? Tell me ttot that the patient is d3ring 
" for want of breath." But tell me why he cannot breathe, 
and then we can apply the remedy. Let the farmers of 
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New England but understand the method by which their farms 
can be made profitable, and the very air would be redolent with 
the odors of accumulating fertilizers. This is the sum and 
substance of the whole matter. Every farmer knows that he 
has only to ask, and he will receive from the bounteous earth 
herself an abundant supply of those materials which 
strengthen and enrich his soil. Let him but learn that it will 
pay to ask, and the whole difficulty vdll vanish at once. Let 
those who have relied upon the bounties of nature which 
never fail, and who have learned to rely upon an indolent 
appeal to the soil for their animal subsistence ; remember 
that in any other occupation than farming, starvation would 
crown such sleepy efibrts, and they may then understand what 
would be the rewards of activity, industry and intelligent 
perseverance. No man ever knew a busy farmer to grow 
poor. I never saw a skillful farmer who did not grow rich. 
And the secret of this skill is in understanding the capacity 
of the farm. Do you own five acres or five hundred — learn 
first what those acres are capable of doing for you, and 
you have opened the " golden gate" beyond which lie all 
the regions of wealth. The earth is a most willing servant, 
and be the crop a wagon load of esculents for the neighbor- 
ing market, or the food of a thousand head of cattle, he 
that calls for this crop with a true understanding of how 
he is to call for it, and where he is to find it, is sure to 
receive his reward. Learn then first of all the capacity of 
your farm, and have faith to believe that it will never dis- 
appoint your reasonable expectations. Let this knowledge 
be difiused throughout New England, and the success of 
her farming is established at once. Learn this and the 
science of agriculture becomes at once your ally, pointing 
to the whole inexhaustible supply of fertilizers lying at 
your feet. Comprehend this^ and you will find the farm 
which occupies a towns^p, as easily managed as that ten 
atfrif lot which your industrious neighbor has filled with 
choicest products. For no farm was ever too large. The 
broader the area, the larger the opportunity — always con- 
sidering that he who depastures a wide expanse of land 
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remote from his home, is as^truly engaged in agriculture, 
as he who condenses all his operations within the limits of 
his homestead. 

This adaption of New England farming to every variety 
and size of farm-steading, constitutes its most important 
characteristic. There is nothing either in our tenure of 
property, or in the demands of our markets, or in our modes 
of cultivation which prevents the small land-holder from 
receiving his due proportion of the advantages of agri- 
culture. It is impossible here for large estates to draw 
away the sustenance from small ones. You will hardly 
find this happy condition of equality anywhere else. Go 
to the west, and the prosperity of farming consists in hold- 
ing large possessions which will furnish liberal contributions 
to the great staples of that region. Thousands of bushels 
of wheat, and herds of fat cattle, corn fields extending as 
far as the eye can reach, and pastures bounded only by the 
horizon, constitute the foundation of a western farmer's 
prosperity. Gro to the south, and it is the owners of whole 
savannahs, who absorb all the agricultural resources of that 
section of the country, and produce by a necessary and 
inevitable monopoly, those commodities which enter into 
the commerce of the world. In these sections of our own 
country the small farmer has hardly a resting place for the 
sole of his foot. And if you will go with me to England, 
you will find that one of the most difficult problems, now 
occupying the minds of the statesmen and philanthropists 
of that country, is the best method of advancing the pros- 
perity of the moderate cultivators of the soil. After the 
most dilligent and anxious investigation there, it has become 
a conviction in the minds of those who are interested in the 
matter, that only by combined capital in joint-stock farm- 
ing companies, can the great mass of small farmers ever 
hope to compete with the holders of large estates. As they 
now stand, there seems to be no other mode of relief for 
those hard-working but unfortunate cultivators, whose 
position and capital are such as to prevent their competing 
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with the concentration of power and wealth all around 
them. They are but tenants at the mercy of landlords, 
who have nothing to offer for the misery but their sympa- 
thies, and the stern decree which drives them from their 
estates, and of whom it has been said that " they would be 
sorry to see the country parcelled out into a few large 
corn-factories, and grieve to see the stout, honest tenants of 
many generations driven over the water. But they look at 
the fields dirty with weeds, and ill-cultivated, at the farm- 
houses and buildings multiplied into hovels and ruins, at the 
arrears, numerous if not large, and contrast these things 
unfavorably with the large clean fields, well-ordered prem- 
ises, punctual payments, and thriving aspect of the 500- 
acre districts. And reluctantly but firmly the agent's advice 
is followed, and another and another farm — another English 
household — is swallowed up by its neighbor." 

How encouraging is the contrast to all this, presented by 
the farms of New England ! It may be that our agricul- 
ture is neglected, it may be that our rural homes are 
deserted, it may be that our people have not yet iearned 
the true value of their landed possessions, it may be that 
the activity, and vigor, and ambition of the young blood 
flowing in our veins, demand with feverish importunity a 
more exciting sphere of action than the farm affords — but 
the opportunity which an untrammelled ownership of the 
soil, an unlimited possession of the rights and privileges of 
citizenship, a system of agriculture and trade in which a 
strong and industrious and skillful arm is all the capital 
required — the opportunity which these give, is worth more 
than all the attainments of science and all the accumula- 
tions of wealth, in developing the universal prosperity of a 
free and enlightened and industrious agricultural community. 
God deliver us from that distress, which would drive our 
small farmers to seek relief and support in the complicated 
obligations of joint-stock companies. I would preserve the 
sanctity of the household as one of the foundations of soci- 
ety. I would protect the smallest landed possession as the 
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fountain of prudence, economy, contentment, virtue, and 
as the cherished spot on earth, within which the highest 
domestic happiness may find a home. The true genius 
of New England farming lies in this agricultural equality. 
Neither wealth nor ambition can furnish that power which 
will secure peculiar advantages to one farm over another. 
The mechanic who devotes himself to the implements of 
husbandry, labors here for the rich and the poor alike. We 
have no system of cultivation which is not open to all. 
There is the earth at our feet, and the broad expanse of sky 
above us, whose blessings are offered with the bounty of 
nature, to the highest and the lowest, who " by patient 
continuance in well doing" deserve their reward. 

We have a right to be proud of New England farming so 
long as this principle of freehold and this opportunity for 
small farmers lie at its foundation. It is this which made 
our fathers illustrious for their prudence, their energy and 
their success. It is this which has enabled our people to 
retain their tenure of the soil, while they have furnished 
the bone of their bone, the flesh of their flesh, for the 
advancement of society in all its various enterprises. It is 
this which has preserved our farms in their integrity, 
through a long season of necessary neglect, and now ofiers 
them to a community already prepared to return to the 
safe and peaceful pursuits of agriculture. And it is this 
which will forever continue our farming community in that 
substantial and commanding position maintained by those 
who founded our institutions with pious care, and preserved 
them through all trial with that heroism and devotion which 
are characteristic of the rural population. 

But, gentlemen, this is not all. New England farming 
is no trifling matter. That hardness of the soil which has 
deterred so many from entering upon its cultivation, demands 
and develops the most reliable worldly virtues. It is only 
by economy, judgment, foresight, and dilligence, that our 
farmers can hope to succeed. The earth here has no spon- 
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taneous productions ready at any hour to fall into the lap 
of an indolent and effeminate people. No hour, no day, no 
season provides an opportunity for idleness. Our people 
must be intelligent, frugal, industrious, in order to preserve 
their very existence. When you look abroad over the com- 
munity you will find that all our institutions of education 
and religion, our churches and common schools are but the 
response to an imperative demand for intelligent christian 
effort to preserve and elevate our social organization, and to 
enable us to discharge our duties as heirs of the faith and 
the farms of our fathers. We have sought for well edu- 
cated labor and have found it. And I can assure those who 
have not yet learned the true position of our farming, that 
no profession, no business on earth can boast of more indus- 
trious thought than is at this day devoted to the work of 
advancing the science of agriculture in New England, and 
of giving a right direction to the practical labor of the 
farm. Whatever success we meet with is not the result of 
chance, it is not an accidental reward. It is that triumph 
which can only attend man's footsteps as the fruits of 
patient, intelligent and industrious toil. Let us thank Grod, 
then, for our tenure of land, for our hard and rugged soil, 
for the capabilities of our agriculture and for that necessity 
which rests upon us as the cultivators of New England, to 
exercise those virtues which can alone preserve the great 
civil inheritance which has fallen to us as the sons of the 
farmers who landed at Plymouth and fought at Bunker Hill. 

Do not understand me to say, gentlemen, that our mode 
of cultivation will admit of no improvement. When I look 
about me and see what has already been accomplished for 
the benefit of the farmer, I cannot but take courage for the 
future. Some of you now before me, can, I know, testify 
to the progress already made among you toward the devel- 
opment of that capacity of your farms, to which I have 
referred, as the first point to be ascertained in every good 
system of farming. In the preparation and composting and 
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application of manures, some of you have already become 
distinguished. In the breeding of animals peculiarly 
adapted to a particular location, you have not been excelled. 
The application of artificial manures has received some of 
the best practical tests at your hands. In drainage you 
have given the agricultural world, some of its most valu- 
able lessons. But do not expect an indiscriminate system 
of high farming to be applied to all New England. Do not 
despair because drainage, and guano, and phosphates, and 
irrigation, and thorough breds, are not everywhere profit- 
able. There are large sections of our country where the 
low price of land and distance from the markets, demand 
the simplest and perhaps the most primitive modes of agri- 
culture ; where land raised to a high value by elaborate 
scientific improvements would be brought into unequal com- 
petition with land costing almost nothing ; where time and 
money bestowed upon the choice crops demanded in the 
neighborhood of large markets would be wasted ; where 
farming to be profitable must be to a great degree obedient 
to nature, and not a ruler and director of her forces. If we 
would farm well we must not misapply our labor. If we 
would farm profitably we must not forget the capacity of 
our farms. 

And, moreover, be not discouraged when you are told 
that farming in New England is unprofitable, because 
it is obliged to compete with more favored regions. Gro to 
the markets and you will find two classes complaining — ^the 
consumer and the producer ; the former of the high price 
of products, and the latter at the low one. You can evi- 
dently leam but little there. But if you will examine the 
Eng\ish prices current you will, find that all the fruits of 
their high and expensive farming sell at a less price than 
our own, and yet English farmers are growing rich. The 
complaint that farming is unprofitable in this country, can- 
not therefore be well founded. It has unquestionably its 
origin among the indolent who always cultivate expensively, 
and among those who think they can carry on a farm in the 
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leisure hours taken from their legitimate business. Now 
this cannot be done. Let no man expect to make farming 
a secondary occupation with any hope of success. It may 
be a healthful and innocent recreation to the merchant who 
has become weary with his day's work at the counting room, 
and to the lawyer who escapes from the intricacies of the 
law to find repose in the lap of nature. But, as an occupa- 
tion, it will not divide the hours with any other. Agricul- 
ture is jealous of her rights. And while she gives a liberal 
response to her devotees, she is always shy of those who 
would convert her solemn business into a pastime. Study 
your farms then and they will be profitable. Devote your- 
selves each to some special branch of farming, and however 
small and inferior it may appear in the outset, you will see 
it unfold under your care to the dimensions of large and 
profitable business. Dedicate your farm to the work for 
which it is specially adapted, and while the " sun shines 
upon the evil and the good," and the rain descends " upon 
the just and the unjust," while seed time and harvest last 
to you upon the earth, you may be sure of a just reward. 

And, now, young men of Massachusetts, do not forget 
the true value of the farms, nor the true position of the 
farmers of New England. You have but to glance along 
the sad record of those who have left the old homestead for 
the chances of a more active life, and have long since 
fainted and fallen by the hot and dusty highway, to learn 
the lesson which experience will surely teach.^ While the 
world is full of temptations appealing to youi; ambition and 
your pride, the hills and valleys of your native land offer 
you an opportunity for usefulness and success, unattended 
by any false and deceitful allurements. It is New England 
farming, neglected and abused, but perennial still and just 
now starting on a new and high career, which calls upon 
you to accept the honorable position, and the substantial 
rewards, which it holds in its hands. The peaceful lives of 
the "rude forefathers of the hamlet," the story of their 
virtues, and the value of their example, are all before you. 
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" Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 
Their farrow oft the stabbom glebe has broke ; 

How jocund did thej drive their team afield, 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke ! 

Let not ambition mock their useftd toil, 
Their homely joys, and destiny obscure :" 

for they were the founders of all that is dear to us, and of 
all that gives us distinction as a people. If you would be 
worthy of the rich inheritance they have bequeathed, if 
you would maintain the honor of their country, and yours,* 
if you would transmit to your children those manly virtues 
which are the bulwark of your freedom, forget not the claims 
of your native soil. It will indeed be the golden age of our 
country, when the young men learn that in no way can 
they serve society so well, as by cherishing the associations, 
and developing the interests, and enlarging the influences, 
and establishing the customs, and sustaining the integrity 
of the rural homes of New England, where as in no spot on 
earth woman has assumed her true position, and where 
those virtues are cherished which can alone make us a free, 
happy, and prosperous people. 
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